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Che Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 





MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


REGISTERED AT THE GENERAL 
POST OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER. 








No. 552. VOL. XXII. 


LONDON, FRIDAY, APRIL 24, 1874, 





Price 3d, 





RYSTAL PALACE.—Mr. MANNS’ ANNUAL 
BENEFIT, TO-MORROW (Saturday). The programme 
will include the Choral Symphony (Beethoven) ; Overture and 
Selection from the music to ‘“‘ Manfred” (Schimann), the 
selection for the first time in England ; Funeral March of a 
Marionette (Gounod), conducted by the composer; Hungarian 
Fantasia for Violin (Ernst). Vocalists, Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Madame Otto Alvsleben, Miss Antoinette Sterling, 
Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Santley, the Crystal Palace Choir. 
Solo violin, Herr Peiniger. Conductor, Mr, MANNS. Num- 
bered stalls, Half-a-Crown. 





SCARSBROOK’S Modern School for the 
e Violin, consisting of 115 Scales and Progressive Ex- 
ercises, calculated to develope the entire Mechanism and 
Resourcea of the Instrument. Price 10s. 6d. London: ‘T. 
ScansBroox, 98, Ledbury-road,. Bayswater; W. E. Hut, 
Violin and Bow Maker, 58, Wardour-street, Soho. This work 
is strongly recommended to professors and students of the 
Violin. Sorwarded at half-price for P.O.0. or stamps. 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER WANTED, 

for Newington Parish Church, Edinburgh. Salary, not 

less than £65. Situation vacant by the death of Mr. Thomas 

Hewlett, Mus. Bac. Oxon. Applications, with testimonials, 

must be lodged before the Ist May, with the Rev. Jonn Autsoy, 
Newington, Edinburgh. 








sg N APRIL SONG.” By CIRO PINSUTI. 

Words by FANNY R. L. LABLACHE. Also by the 
same “THE FALLING STAR.” Post free for 24 stamps 
each. Lampoun Cock, 63, New Bond-street. 


ADAME SAINTON DOLBY’S NEW SONGS. 











“THE SEA-SIDE KIRK.” 
“IF YOU ONLY KNEW.” 
“FAIR AND FAUSE,” 
“MY SAILOR LOVE.” 
“YOU NEEDN’T SAY A WORD.” 
Post free for 24 stamps each. 
LamBorn Cock, 63, New Bond-street. 


THE RUSSIAN ANTHEM, 
‘*‘LVOFF.,’’ 


Prick Tuaun Hatrrexce, (8vo.) 


0. Loxspats's Musical Circulating Lib ar oh gua Bond- 
street, A Lists o c uglielmo 
Lady John Scott, Badia, Vianesi, rn hte gratis. z 


AYDN’S ‘*‘DREAM.”’ 458. 
MOZART’S “SLUMBER, OH, SLUMBER.” 4s, 
LODER’S “DIVER.” 4s. 
HOBBS’ ‘‘ WHEN LUBIN SINGS.” 4s, 
LADY JOHN SCOTT’S “DOUGLAS.” 4s. 
‘ ETTRICK.” 4s. “DURISDEER.” 3s, 
And “YOUNG RANDAL.” 3s. 
Mosic Hatr-Paics. 


C. LONSDALE’S Musical Circulating Library, 26, Old 
Bond-street. 


ONSIEUR ALPHONSE DUVERNOY begs 

to announce that he will ARRIVE in LONDON for the 

Season on the 27th inst. All letters to be addressed to the care 

of Messrs. 8. and P. Krard, 18, Great Marlborough-street, 
ion, W. 














Garon FOLI begs to announce that he will 

return to London on May 10th. Address, until Feb. 17th, 
Grand Hotel de la Paix, Moscow, Russia; after that date, 
until May 8rd, Opera Italien Theatre An der Wien, Vienna. 


O PIANOFORTE PLAYERS.—Gratis and 





Rott free, a Catalogue of all Mr. GEORGE FREDERICK 
WEST'S MUSIC for the OFORTE, London: Published 
only by Robert Cocks and Co. 


AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS in 
SINGING. 47th Edition. 5s.; post free for 80 stamps. 

Also an Appendix, con 44 Ex for each species of 
voice. Composed expressly for the above work by Faanz Ant. 
5s, ; post free for 30 stamps. 


[tLe BUDS. Popular Gongs, easily Arvenged Mr 
y 


and Fingered for the Pianoforte 
WOOD. 





1. Far Away. Miss Lindsay. { 17. Happy be thy Dreams. 

2. Liquid Gem. 8. Chime again, Teantiful bells. 
3. Her 9. The Postman’s knock, 

4. What are the wild Waves. | 10. Thy Voice is near. 

5. Gipsy Countess, S. Glover. | 11. The Bridge. Miss Lindsay. 


6. Fading Away. Fricker. | 12. Echo of Lucerne. 
“‘A delightful variety for children.”—Vide Norwich Mercury. 
One Shilling each. Post free at half-price. 


London: Sole Publishers, Ropgnt Cocks and Co., New 


THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, 


SUPERIOR EDITIONS, 


CAREFULLY REVISED. 


BURROWES'’S 





Price 2s. 6d. cloth back, or full bound in 
cloth 3s. 6d. 





BURROWES’S 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER; 


CONTAINING THE 


RUDIMENTS QF MUSIC. 
With Cramer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms. 





Price 18. 6d. cloth back ; full bound 2s. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


ELDORADO: 


THE WHOLE OF THE MUSIC 
AS SUNG NIGHTLY AT THB 
STRAND THEATRE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


RAMER’S DANCE ALBUM for 1874, with 
Elegant Cover and Dedication Page, in gold — 
‘ oe 00 6c ott. 





rille ‘LES BAVARDS” .. 
alts “LINDA”... .. 4. «+ «+ +» Marriott. 
Lancers “MERRY OLD TIMES”,, .. .. Godfrey. 
Galop “FUN OF THE BALL”... «. « t. 
Polka “PEERLESS PIER” .. .. +» Marriott. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence nett. Sent post free for Two 
Shillings and Ninepence. 
The above named Dances can be had separately, with hand- 
somely illustrated Frontispiece, 2s. each. 


T TREKELL'S NEW COMPOSITIONS. 
e® 


BOURREE. In F major .. .. «+ «of oF 2 of 
LES ECLAIREURS. Impromptu... .. .. «+ o 
LE TRIANON, Sadi on, 160ci00 90 ee 48 
LULLABY. Cradle ° 
THE MAGIC HARP. 
THE WOODLAND SP: 


7_ == BELA’S NEW DANCE MUSIC. 


DIE LETZTEN GLUCKS-STUNDEN. Waltzes .. 4s. 

TRAUM-GLUCK. Polka Mazurka .. .. ws o» 
(Both me Illustrated in Colours). 

DIE GLUCKS: . Polka-Francaise .. .. «. 

Quite equal to Gungl’s and Strauss’s best efforts. 








SERSES 


hie ie: Sing,» tas, 
'E. Morceaude Salon . 








EMESIS SONGS AND DANCE MUSIC 

bye? ~ htly at — a ao - 
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YOU TAKE MY ARM Quads diles and Galop, by J. Pita 
” op, y J. 

os oe los, and Duets, 43,; post free, 


—en~nn enews 


LONDON: J. B. CRAMER ann CO,, 
201, REGENT STREET; 


WHoLksaLz DsraRTMENT: 





Barlington-strget, 


¢ 


‘ 


TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
\ Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments, In direct communication with all the 
| Continental publishers in Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg, 

aris, V' and Rooms for Teaching or Practising, 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniumas, and all kinds of 
New and Second-hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.— 
84, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-street), and 
308a, Oxford-street, London, W. 


ANKRUPTCY.—The First Meeting of Creditors 

of H. N. WEIPPERT, Music-seller, of 277 and 279, 
Regent-street, adjudicated Bankrupt on the 31st of March last, 
was held this day at the London Bankruptcy Court. The 
liabilities are estimated at about £3000, and the assets about 
£500. Ma. Frepenicx Lucas, of 26, Maddox-street, W., 
was appointed the Trustee. The Bankrupt did not surrender.— 
April 28rd, 1874. 








NOW READY. 
THE MARCH OF THE BLACK WATCH, 

(42nd Highlanders), 

Composed and Arranged by 
MICHAEL WATSON, 
Bsavtivotty Intustnatep 1s CoLovns. 
Price 4s. 

Ransrorp & Soy, 2, Princes-street, Oxford-circus, 


BALFE’S “IL TALISMANO,” 








Messrs. DUFF and STEWART beg to announce that 


M. W. BALFE’S 
GRAND OPERA, 


“IL TALISMANO,” 
I8 IN PREPARATION. 


A Folio Edition of the Entire Work, with English and Italian 
Words, Pro-em, Memoir and Portrait of the Composer, 
‘will be ready on the morning after performanco 
at Her Majesty's Opera, 


PRICE ONE GUINEA. 





The English Libretto by ARTHUR MATTHISON, 
The Italian Translation by Signor G. ZAFFIRA. 





ARRANGEMENTS for the PIANOFORTE 
By SIR JULIUS BENEDICT, W. KUHE, 
B. RICHARDS, E. L. HIME, 
J. T. TREKELL, &c., &c. 
WALTZES, GALOP and QUADRILLE 
By CHARLES GODFREY. 





LONDON: 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 





Jost PusiisnEp. 


“MARCHE DES VAINQUEUBS,” 


POUR LE PIANO, 
PAR 


J. HENRY POLLARD. 


Price 4s, 





Also (in the Press) an Organ Arrangement of the same, 
price 4s, 
London: J. B. Cnauun & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
voice, and 
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J. T. HAYES, 


Church Publisher and Bookseller, 
LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, ‘ 
Would draw the attention of Town and Country Clerg,’ and Laity 
to his now haying a Central Branch at . 
4, HENRIETTS ST., COVENT GARDL N, 
Where, besides hia own Publications, he has on sale a good 
selection of those of other Church Firms, 
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THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 





WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 

CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY -DAYS, 
&c. (90 in all.) By C. A. JONES, Author of “Saints of 
Old,” &c. In Fifteen Packets, each 1s., postage, 1}d. In 
4 Vols., cloth, each 5s.; postage, 44d, (Separated) Also in 
4 thinner Vols., 2s. 6d. each ; postage, 8d. 

** Amongst the Church stories of late years we have not met 
any that for simple beauty, variety of life, and power of clothing 
high teaching in language which the young can take in, rivals 
this series.”—Church Work. 


DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE,. 2s.; by Post 2s, 2d. 
“ Extremely good : well told.”—Literary Churchman. 
‘* A prettier story was never written.”—Guardian, 
* Charmingly told : full of interest.”—Church Review. 
An attractive little tale.”—Church Tunes. 
FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale. 2s. Gd. ; by Post 2s, 8d. 
“A really beautiful story.”"--Literary Churchman. 
** Au excellent tale for boys.” —Church Times, 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rev. 8. 
BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s, 4d. 
“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest artacies imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 


been examined.”—Guardian, 


NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rev. S§. 
BARING-GOULD, 8s. 64.; by Post 8s. 0d. 

“Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of 
humour in them. Here and there the style reminds one of 
Fouqué’s charming stories.” —Guardian, 

TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of ‘Cousin Eustace,” &e. Three Vols. 
separated), each $s. Gd.; by Post 3s. 10d. 

“Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are 

ull of sound, wholesome teaching.” —Guardian. 

“Brief sketches from real life ; and most amongst the poor. 
There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practieal 
piety throughout,” —Churchuan, 


OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at 
Divine Worship, is. Gd., by Post Is, Sd. 
‘The story is moat interesting.”—Church Times, 
‘* Pretty : pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 


WAYLAND WELL. ANewTale. By C. A.M. W. 
5a, by Post 5g. od ° 

‘ Well-written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to 
young ladies eapecially.”—Literary Churchman, 

‘* Exceedingly interesting.” —Churchinan’s Companion, 
LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 

* An Object in Life,” ‘ Our Christian Calling,” de. 2s. ; by 
Post 2s, 2d. 

**A book we can Warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library.” —Guardiaa. 

The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation. 2, 6d.; by Post 2s. 9d. 

“A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 
for good.” —Guardian, , 

* Its tone is excellent, Just suited for a prize or for a lending 
Mbrary.”—Church Times. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON, A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion. By Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 5s8.; by Post 5s. Gd. 

“*We heartily recommend this book. Purely historical ; not 
wanting in hiveliness and spirit.” —Guardian, 

OUB CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN; Based on Inci- 
conte an Gus Lord's Jife, By C. A. JONES. 2s. 6d.; by 

Post 2s. Sd, 

** Admirably suited for children, where sound Catholic instruc 
tion will be appreciated,”—Church Times, 
VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 

History, By Dr, NEALE, 2s., by Post 2s. 2d. 

‘* Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and opery detail is most carefully studied, so as to 
transplar t the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”—Literary Churchman, 

“A charming book; should be in every village library.”— 
Church Review. 

COUSIN EUSTACE; or, Conversations on the 
Prayer Book, By Author of “ Tales of Kirkbeek.” 
Edited by W. J. KE. BENNETT. 6s. 6d., by Post 6s. 

** Will do for the rising generation what it did for the passing 
one, viz., give them such explanations of the Prayer Book as 
will make them love it with the intelligent affection of well- 
instructed cbildren,”—Church Times, 

8s. 6d., by 


RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 
Post 8s. Od. 

“Nothing but old familiar stories. But when they are com- 
mended to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see 
them pointed with new morals. This, however, is not done 
obtrusively.’’—Guardian, 

A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
** Tales of Kirkbeck.” 3a, 6d., by Post 3s. 10d. 
‘‘A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 
in common-place circumstances, Should they convey some 
musement, and hs ge some useful thought, the object of the 
ory will be fulfilled.” —Preface. 
The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s, 6d.; 
Ue a law any sco 

** Useful to read toa 80 Intere’ 
netructive.”—Church Review. eevarcint 

“Thoroughly Catholic in sentiment, and well calculated to 
ay old on the imagination,”—Church Times. 


Hayes's Catalogue on application, 


J VU, HAYES LYALL PLACK, EATON SQUARR; anp 4, 
HENRINTTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 








REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 


hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR. 
PIANO OR HARP. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 
‘PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, 


THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 
A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 
” oF 
ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 
WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith. 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, 





LONDON : 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 








201, REGENT STREET, W. 


—————., 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 
MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


ADAM DE SEVIGNE, HER Cor. 


RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES, 
COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 yols. 8vo., with Portraits,’ - 


SUMMER IN SPAIN, By Mrs, 
RAMSAY. 1 yol. 8yo., with Frontispiece and Vignette, 


Rox ABOUT THE ISLANDS; or, 


Sunny Spots near Home. By CLEMENT W, SCOTT. 
1 vol. 8yo. 4 


HE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF 


JOHN HO. GSHEAD, 3 
F 7 LLIN: vols. demy Svo., with 


NORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases 


of Religions Life in the Metropolis, : 
MAURICE DAVIES, D,D. 1 vol., 80. By the Bor, ¢, 


RTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of 


Religious Life in the Church of England. By the Author 
of ** Unorthodox London,” &ec. 1 vol. 8v¥o. 


HE ONLY ONE OF HER MOTHER, 
By the Author of ** Altogether Wrong,” &e. 3 vols. 
NCE AND FOR EVER; or, Passages 
in the Life of the Curate of Danbury, By the Author of 
‘No Appeal.” 8 vols. 


A ERIEND AT COURT, | By ALEX, 


ANDER CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A. 8 vols. 


LIFE’S REWARD, By H. M, 


LYSONS. 2 vols. 


PPPANK SINCLAIR'S WIFE. By Mrs, 


J. H. RIDDELL. 3 vols. 


YOUNG MAN’S LOVE. 
GEORGE HOOPER. 8 vols. 


— LITTLE FRENCHMAN. By 


the Author of “Ship Ahoy.” 8 vols, 


(\RANTLEY GRANGE: Benedicts and 
VY | Bachelors, By SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 3 vols. 
OR BEAUTY’S SAKE: a New Novel. 
1 vol. 
PINSLEY BROTHERS 


8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 



































By Mrs. 

















AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL, 


Tus BEST ano CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4; 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class, 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
InsTauotion Gratis, 
Llustrated prospectus and Saw Fle of Work sent post free. | 
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FALSE AND TRUE. 





I wandered through the woods at even 

With her, and earth seemed like to Heaven ; 
And as our hands clasped lovingly, 

Mine eyes in hers looked wistfully, 

As if to seek some certain sign 

To tell me she was wholly mine. 


Was it a cold breath through the trees, 
A chillness in the summer breeze 

That made me start; or was it not 
That, looking for the pledge I sought, 
T saw no lasting truth was there, 
Although she was so passing fair ? 


Ah me! and now I know full well 
Why on my heart that shudder fell, 
Though fairer never have I seen 
Than she was on that summer e’en ; 
She had no truth, no lasting love, 
No pity could her cold heart move. 


But now she’s gone, I ne'er regret 
That I have lost her, since there’s yet 
For me a truer, nobler love 

To lead me up to Heaven above ; 

A love that shall be mine for aye, 
The same for ever as to-day. 


F, 8. Ponuina, 





PROVINCIAL. 





Madame Patey and party have appeared at 
concerts at Southport and Wrexham. 





Miss Julia Seaman is playing in “‘ Leah” and 
“The Woman in Red” at the Liverpool Amphi- 
theatre. 





Madame Billinie Porter, of Liverpool, has been 
singing with success at a concert given at Bideford, 
Devonshire. 





Mr. Wilson Barrett has secured the lease of the 
Amphitheatre at Leeds, and enters into possession 
in August next, 





The Jubilee Singers announce two farewell 
concerts at the Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool, 
previous to their return to America. 





Mr. Byron’s ‘‘ Old Soldiers” and the burlesque 
“ The Maid and the Magpie” are still the attractions 
at the Prince of Wales Theatre, Liverpool. 





Inthe Theatre Royal, Belfast, Mr. Charles Mathews 
is this week appearing to capital houses. On next 
Monday evening Miss Lizzie Wilmore will -open 
for six nights. 





Miss May Douglas, better known in private thea- 
trical circles in Liverpool as Miss Pilkington, 
appeared as Juliet at the Liverpool Amphitheatre 
on Saturday evening last. 





Miss Wallis has commenced a six nights’ engage- 
ment at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool. She 
made her first appearance on Monday evening last 
as Juliet, and met with considerable success. 





On the evening of Thursday, 16th inst., the Bel- 
fast Musical Society brought their season’s opera- 
tions to a close with a private concert in the Music 
Hall. The audience was large and fashionable. Mr. 
James Thompson conducted. 





A Welsh concert was given at the Concert Hall, 
Liverpool, on Tuesday last. The principal singers 
were Miss Marian Williams of the Royal Academy 
of Music, who has a very fine soprano voice, Eos 
Morlais, and Mr. T. J. Hughes. 





Mrs. Dion Boucicault has been sustaining her old 
part of Lily O'Connor in the “ Colleen Bawn” at the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin, with Mr. George Belmore as 
Danny Mann, and Mr. Barry Aylmer as Ingles na 
Coppaleen. 


Mr. Granby is excellent as Father 





M. Riviére’s Promenade Concerts at the Prince’s 
Theatre, Manchester, are a great success. On 
Saturday last the beautiful theatre was crowded in 
every part and presented a splendid appearance. 
We must acknowledge the kindness and courtesy 
shown by the management to gentlemen of the 
press. 

The Liverpool Musical Festival will be held, it is 
said, in October next. Referring to the ‘‘ Annals of 
Liverpool ”’ we find that the old Liverpool Festivals 
were very successful. In the year 1827 the nett 
proceeds were £1200, in 1830, £2000, and in 1836, 
£2300. In each case the proceeds were handed over 
to the local charities. 


The Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, is again the home of 
farce and burlesque, and Mr. Royce has returned to 
its boards. Mdlle. Scasi and Miss Charlotte 
Saunders accompanying him. “ Killor Cure,” ‘The 
Clockmaker’s Hat” “ Rumplestiltskin” forming the 
program. The music is well arranged and carefully 
performed under the directiom of Mr. T. J. Jackson. 





The Liverpool Philharmonic Subscription Concerts 
will not be resumed until October next. During the 
season just concluded the following artists have 
appeared at these concerts :—Mesdames Titiens, 
Sherrington, Sinico, Roze, Valleria, Alvsleben, 
Gaetano, Macvitz, Wynne, Fennell, Enriquez and 
Patey; Signori Aramburo, Urio, Catalani, Garcia 
and Agnesi; Messrs. Cummings, Perren, Lloyd, 
Alsop, Thomas, Perkin and Santley; Mdme. Carreno 
and MM. Von Bulow, Sauret and Piatti. 

Malle. Béatrice concluded a fortnight’s engagement 
at the Brighton Theatre on Saturday evening. She 
has produced two new pieces during her stay there, 
and in these, as well as in the other plays performed, 
Miss Patty Chapman displayed marked ability. This 
compact little company, under the direction of its 
talented leader, will appear in London for a short 
season during August next, at the Theatre Royal, 
Haymarket, where M. Octave Feuillet’s new play of 
“ Le Sphing,” which has created so much excitement 
in Paris, will be introduced to a metropolitan 
audience. 





Miss Clara M, Linley gave her annual concert in 
the Albert Hall, Sheffield, on Monday evening last, 
assisted by Miss Spiller, as vocalist, and by Mr. J. 
Peek and Mr. Whitehead, as instrumentalists. Miss 
Linley plays with taste and finish, and has great 
brilliancy of execution. The following were the 
most noticeable pieces in the program: Grand 
sonata, piano and violin, Kreutzer (Beethoven), Miss 
Linley and Mr. Peck; song, “ A fors’ 3 lui” (Verdi), 
Miss Emily Spiller; sonata, ‘‘ Maid of Orleans ” (Sir 
W. 8. Bennett), Miss Linley; song, ‘‘ Don’t, be 
sorrowful, darling ” (Molloy), Miss Emily Spiller; 
movement from “Ne Plus Ultra” (Woelfl), Miss 
Linley. 





On Wednesday evening Mr. Ridgway gave a concert 
at the Hartley Hall, Southampton. The vocalists 
were Malle. Zuliani, Miss Weldon, and Mr. W. F, 
Pimlott, and the instrumentalists the Misses Ridg- 
way and Mr. Ridgway, Jun., R.A.M. There was a full 
band, with Mr. Ridgway as conductor. The concert 
opened with the overture to ‘* Semiramide” (Rossini), 
A trio (Reissiger), by Miss Ridgway (piano), Mr. 
Ridgway (violin), and Mr. Carter (violoncello), was 
done full justice to, Miss Nellie Ridgway executed 
a difficult pianoforte solo by V. Wallace. An adagio 
and finale (Mendelssohn), by Mr. Ridgway, Jun., was 
well given. The band played in good style the 
valse “Galatea,” composed by the Duke of Edinburgh, 
The concert was very successful. 


Mr. George Cruikshgnk delivered an address on 
Monday on Intemperance, at Manchester. In 
supporting a vote of thanks to the veteran artist the 
Mayor referred to Mr. Cruikshank’s illustration of 
Charles Dickens’s works. Mr. Cruikshank in re- 
sponding, said the only work of Dickens's which he 
had illustrated was “The Sketches by Boz.” The 


Cruikshank replied: “That came out of my own 
brain.. I wanted Dickens to write me a work, but 
he did not do it in the way I wanted. I assure you 
I went and made a sketch of the condemned cell 
many years before that work was published. I 
wanted a scene a few hours before the strangulation, 
and Dickens said he did not like it, and I said he 
must have a Jewor a Christian in thecell. Dickens 


said ‘ Do as you like,’ and I put Fagin the Jew into 


the cell. Dickens behaved in an extraordinary way 
to me, andI believe it had a little effect on his 
mind. He was a most powerful opponent to tee- 
totalism, and he describes us as ‘ old hogs,’" 

The Sarum Choral Society gave a very good per- 
formance of Mendelssohn's ‘ Elijah" on Wednesday 
evening, the 15th inst., at the Assembly Rooms, 
Salisbury. The chorus was very good; we may 
instance the execution of ‘Help, Lord,” “ Baal! we 
cry to thee,” ‘* Thanks be to God,” * Be not afraid,” 
“Behold God the Lord ;” indeed all the choruses 
were given in a satisfactory style, the points being 
taken up with precision and steadiness, The 
principal singers were well up in their work, Among 
the solos which were well received were ‘* What have 
I to do with thee” and “ Hear ye Israel,” by Miss 
Ellen Horne, ‘* Woe unto him ” and “ O rest in the 
Lord” by Mdme, Poole, “If with all your hearts" 
and “ Then shall the righteous” by Mr. H. Guy, 
‘*Lord God of Abraham,” “ Is not His word,” It is 
enough” (violoncello obbligato by Mr. W. H, Aylward) 
by Mr. Wadmore, The trio ‘' Lift thine eyes,” and 
the quartet and double quartet all went very well, 
and the whole performance was very creditable to 
the society, and to their indefatigable conductor, Mr, 
Aylward. 


A concert of old music was given at the Sub- 
scription Rooms, Stroud, Gloucestershire, on April 
14th, by Mr. E. W. Christie, a local amateur. 
The performers were Master Aldridge (New College, 
Oxford) and Master Cross (Jesus College, Cambridge) 
trebles; Mr. Booth (King's College, Cambridge) and 
Master Ward, contra-tenors; Mr, Kearton (Wells) 
and Mr. Robson (Christ Church, Oxford) tenors; 
and Mr, Hallewell (New College) and Mr. Bell, 
(Westminster Abbey) basses. Mr, Taylor, of New 
College, and Mr. Brind of Highnam, were the pianista 
The program included selections from the works of 
Arne, Arnold, J. 8. Bach, Calleott, Cook, Crotch, 
Danby, Handel, Mozart, Purcell, Shield, Storace, 
Webbe, Ward, Wilbye, and other eminent English 
and foreign composers. Henry Purcell’s immortal 
scene, ‘* Hark, my Daridcar,” sung with great spirit 
and expression by Master Cross and Mr. Hallewell, 
provoked thunders of applause, and had to be 
repeated. Master Cross also sang ‘the Godlike 
Man's” cantata ‘* Mad Bess" in a style which won 
the hearts of the shilling gallery. Mr. Kearton sang 
con amore, Shield's ** Dear Tom, this brown jug," 
and Master Aldridge, by his performance of that 
pathetic nautical ballad’ (by Dr. Arnold) ** On 
board the Valiant” obtained the most enthusiastic 
encore of the evening. Wilbye’s ‘ Draw on, sweet 
night” was, unfortunately, not thoroughly known by 
the singers. Of the glees Callcott’s magnificent and 
neglected five-part glee ‘' Lina” and * Ossian's song to 
the sun,” by Stevens, were the most successful. My, 
Taylor played pianoforte selections from Bach, 
Handel, and Mozart, in admirable style. Altogether 
the concert was fairly successful. Some enthusiasts 
declare that it was the best they ever heard in 
Stroud. 





A GREAT AUSTRALIAN DRAMA, 


On Monday, the “ Great Australian Drama," 
entitled ‘* hrough the World,” was produced at the 
Brighton Theatre. It is truly a sensational piece. 
Thrilling situations and awkward positions are rife 
throughout the play.. A villain of villains plots and 
schemes in order to accomplish his base ends; buthe 
is ultimately foiled by the brother of the girl) wham 
he would rob of her happiness, her husband, and her 
child. In the prologue, the scene is on the Pyrenees ; 











Tom, 


Mayor said “You forget ‘Oliver Twist,’” Mr, 








but afterwards the action takes place in England. 
Herbert Armsdale, a young Englishman of good 
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family, while travelling on the continent, meets and 
falls in love with Estelle Berrier, the lovely daughter 
of a poor mountaineer. The affection of Estelle is 
also sought by Jean Peroutto, ‘an Italian—crafty 
and jealous.” Estelle favours the Englishman’s suit. 
Peroutto, resolves on revenge, and trying to rob 
Estelle. brother Paul forces him over a precipice. 
So ends the prologue. Estelle and Herbert have been 
secretly married, and have now returned to England 
with their one child, a blind girl. Jean Peroutto 
also accompanies them, as Herbert's friend. Herbert 
has lost £4000 while gambling, and has the chance 
of making a splendid marriage were he not secretly 
married already. Peroutto favours the proposal and 
lays bare a plot for disposing of Estelle and her 
daughter. He secks the assistance of the proprietor 
of a private lunatic asylum (Dr. Smilax), by whom 
Estelle is taken in charge and separated from her 
child. Here he makes base proposals, which are o 
course rejected. After Peroutto has left, and whilef 
Estelle is meditating on her fate, an unexpected 
friend arrives in the person of Trappy Gray. This 
friend proves to be none other than her brother Paul, 
in disguise. He appears to have survived the attack 
made upon him in the mountain, and to have since 
been wandering in search of his would-be assassin, 
as an ostensible pedlar and rat-catcher. A witness 
to the abduction of his sister, he was prevented from 
effecting a rescue by a blow from a life-preserver 
dealt him by Peroutto. He now secks out his 
brother-in-law Herbert, and the two resolve to frus- 
tate Peroutto’s designs and release the patient from 
the asylum. While Herbert is to watch in one direc- 
tion, Paul, with the same object, takes up his posi- 
tion near Symon’s Yat, ‘a rock covered with moss, 
overlooking the river Wye, above the level of which 
it is elevated nearly two hundred feet; almost be- 
neath it is a deep cavern overgrown with brushwood, 
into which filters the water fromthe dropping well 
situated half-a-mile distant.” On this cheerful spot 
there is some natural pitching about. The blind 
child crosses on a felled tree-trunk ; then the villain 
throws herinto the abyss, but Paul catches her under 
the ledge of the rock. In the last act, which takes 
place in the drawing-room and conservatory of 
Armsdale Manor, the truth comes out. Peroutto is 
check-mated; and retires and puts an end to his 
villany by blowing out his brains; while Estelle 
and Marie the child are introduced by Paul, and a 
general reconciliation takes place. This turgid melo- 
drama is well put upon the stage and well acted. 
Miss Edith Bertram and Mr. F Mervyn are specially 
good as the lovers ; Mr. Honeysett is a grisly Peroutto, 
and Mr, Brandon Ellis plays Paul. 








OPERA. 





The fst performance this year of ‘ Guglielmo 
Tell” at Covent Garden took place on Thursday, 
introducing a new Arnoldo, Sig. Bolis. The début 
was a fortunate one. Sig. Bolis possesses a clear 
and resonant voice of considerable power and of 
exceptional compass, ranging to a high B natural 
di petto. Arnoldo’s music is cruelly exacting even 
to one so endowed, and Signor Bolis was fain to 
transpose a solo, so as to make B natural the 
boundary instead of the semitone above it. He did 
wisely not to strain a fine voice for the sake of 
sensationalism. Signor Bolis created a good im- 
pression from his first recitative ; and in the aria, 
‘Oh muto asil,” in the last act, he drew forth loud 
and general applause, which was renewed after his 
energetic delivery of Arnoldo’s appeal to his 
followers—* Corriam, voliam.” This resulted in a 
recall, M. Maurel was Tell, Mdme. Sinico the 
Princess Mathilde: an admirable performance in 
each case. ‘Tell’s address to his son was irreproach- 
ably declaimed. Sig. Bagagiolo played Gualterio, 
Malle. Cottino Jemmy, Sig. T'agliafico Gessler, Mdlle. 
Scalchi Eduige, Tell’s wife. Scenery, mounting and 
band were of the first order: the overture, with 
incidental solos constituted by Messrs. Edward 
Howell, Horton and Radcliff, was admirably played 
and encored. A fine ballet embellished. the scene 
of the grand square at Altorf. The opera was 
repeated on Monday. 


d’Angeri an opportunity of consolidating her reputa- 
tion for improvement. She is not yet the ideal 
Valentina, but she has made considerable progress 
in dramatic and declamatory art since last year; 
and there were occasions on Friday when she rose 
with real power to the demands of the situation. 
Sig. Nicolini, as Raoul, acted and sang with great 
effect, particularly in the duel-septet and the great 
duet with Valentina. Mdlle. Marimon gave the 
florid music of Margherita di Valois with fluent 
brightness ; Mdlle. Scalchi produced the usual effect 
in the Page’s songs; and Signori Bagagiolo and 
Cotogni were, respectively, the same excellent repre- 
sentatives of Marcello and De Nevers as formerly. 
On Saturday “ Il Barbiere di Siviglia” was given 
with the same cast as that of the previous Tuesday; 
and on Monday “ Guglielmo Tell’’ was repeated. 
Tuesday marked the event of this week—the 
rentrée of Mdlle, Emma Albani in the hackneyed part 
of Lucia. Time-worn as is this opera, and grateful 
us we should be to see the clever Canadian artist in 
some réle on which she could bestow some original 
power, Mdlle. Albani was nevertheless very warmly 
welcomed. She fully deserved the approbation 
bestowed on her. Her voice was in pure sympa- 
thetic condition, her phrasing was delicate and 
artistic, and her acting highly wrought, especially in 
the mad scene. This situation brought down a 
shower of bouquets and a thunder of plaudits. Sig. 
Pavani reappeared as Edgardo. He sings better 
than last year, but is deficient histrionically. Sig, 
Cotogni was Enrico, a part capitally played in all 
respects. Other characters were supplied by Sigg. 
Sabater, Capponi, Rossi, and Mdme. Anese. A 
crowded house attended. Last night Mdlle. Albani 
made her second appearance in the ‘‘ Sonnambula.” 
The indisposition of Mdlle. Titiens at Drury Lane 
caused two alterations at the close of last week. 
Instead of “ Fidelio” on Thursday “ Marta” was 
given with the same cast as that of a week before; 
and on Saturday the “‘ Barbiere” was substituted for 
the ‘* Huguenots.” Mdme. Trebelli was prima donna 
for the occasion, playing Rosina. There is no need 
to say how charming was the impersonation. All 
the points were received with unmistakeable pleasure 
—the cavatina ‘‘Una voce,” and the duet with 
Figaro, ‘‘ Dunque io son,” and she was twice encored 
in the lesson scene for singing ‘‘ C’est l’Espagne,” 
Offenbach’s air from the “ Bavards.” The Count 
Almaviva was played by Sig. Ramini, who is young 
and good-looking, has a light voice, sang the music 
pleasantly, and acted with sprightliness. We have 
seen many worse embodiments of Almaviva than Sig. 
Ramini, even though his voice is not fully trained to 
Rossini’s music. The Barber. was too stiff and 
heavy in the hands of Sig. Catalani. He lacked the 
mercurial characteristics, though he sang the music 
carefully. As Basilio, Sig. Agnesi gave ‘La 
calomnia” in a fine and effective fashion; and the 
minor parts were sustained by Mdlle. Bauermeister 
(Bertha), Sig. Rinaldini (Fiorello), and Sig. Casaboni 
(Sargente). ‘The orchestra, under Sir Michael Costa, 
left nothing for the most captious to desire. 

‘*‘ Marta” was repeated on Monday night, when 
Sig. Fancelli made his first weleome appearance this 
season as J'ristano, and played and sang with great 
ability and discretion. The other well-known artists 
filled their old roles with success. Trebelli-Bettini, 
Valleria, Borella, Casaboni, Marchetti, and Agnesi 
formed the cast. 








CONCERTS. 


the winter season took place on Saturday; and with 
the supplemental performance for the Conductor's 
benefit the series will this week close. Last Satur- 
day’s concert had for its feature a new concerto for 
pianoforte with orchestral accompaniment, by Edward 
Greig, a young Norwegian composer, whose works 
have recently gained much commendation in Ger- 
many. His concerto is rather cold and formal; but 
repetition may develop points of interest. Mr. 
Dannreuther was the chief interpreter and left 
nothing to be desired as far as the rendering was 
concerned. Beethoven’s “ Pastoral” symphony; the 





The “ Huguenots” on Friday afforded Malle. 


The last of the regular Crystal Palace concerts of | 0 








lui,” and that to Mendelssohn’s “ Athalie,” completed 
the instrumental music; vocal solos having been 
contributed by Miss Blanche Cole, Mr. E. Lloyd, and 
Sig. Celli. At the closing performance to-morrow 
Beethoven's choral symphony is to be given, and the 
program will include Schumann’s overture, and a 
selection from his incidental music to “‘ Manfred.” 

The first concert of the New Philharmonic Society 
this season given on Saturday afternoon contained 
one disappointment. Sir Julius Benedict’s new 
symphony in G minor should have been done, but 
it had been sent to Germany to be engraved, and the 
copies had not arrived in time for Saturday’s concert, 
The symphony was, therefore, postponed until Wed- 
nesday, the second concert. The fourth symphony 
of Beethoven was played in its place, and very finely 
too. The other orchestral works were Weber's 
“ Euryanthe” overture and a festival overture by 
Reinecke of very great merit. The vocalists were 
Mdlle. Marimon and Malle. Scalchi, both of whom 
met with remarkable success. Mdlle. Marimon sang 
Mozart’s ‘“*Non paventar” and the Shadow Song 


and recalled after each. Mdlle. Scalchi did well with 
an air of Meyerbeer’s and one of Bellini’s. Malle. 
Marie Krebs, who used to be a prodigy and is now a 
cultivated pianist, gave a magnificent performance 
of Beethoven's noble pianoforte concerto in C minor, 
which was enthusiastically applauded. Mdlle. Krebs 
can hold her own against any competitor. She also 
executed two short solos by Schumann with great 
brilliancy and intelligence. The attendance was 
large and appreciative. Dr. Wylde and Herr Ganz 
conducted. 

A second concert was held on Wednesday, with 
the following program :— 


Overture, “ Friedensfeier” ‘ 

Aria, “ Roberto tu che adoro,” “Malle. 
Cottino. 

Aria and Rondo, « Ah non credea ” ed 
“ Ah non giunge,” Mdlle. Marimon. 


. Reinecke. 


New Symphony in G minor .... Sir Julius Benedict, 
Fantasia, Op. 15, for Pianoforte, Mdile. 
Marie Krebs ... Schubert. 


Cavatina, “ Selva ‘Opaga,” “Mdile. 
Cottino. 
“Chanson d’Abeille,” Mdlle. Marimon. 
Solo Pianoforte, a Prelude and Fugue 
in C sharp minor ..........sse0+ Bach. 
“La Rhapsodie Hongroise ” in E flat, 
No. 4, Mdlle. Marie Krebs ........ Liszt. 
Overture, “ Masaniello” ............ Auber. 


The symphony of Sir Julius Benedict was now 
ready, and proved a highly valuable contribution to 
the selection. It displays the high scholarly ca- 
pacity of its composer; its conception proceeds 
from a noble standpoint, and it is worked out with 
dignity yet with a fitting license to fancy and grace- 
ful effect. The performance of the concerto was 
generally good, and certainly secured approval. 
The composer was called and complimented; but 
full measure of eulogy must be reserved for another 
hearing and a closer acquaintance. Mdlle. Krebs 
was the pianist for the third time in public within 
a week; and her performance of Schubert’s fantasia 
with Liszt’s orchestral accompaniments was start- 
lingly effective. So in Bach’s fugue and the Hun- 
garian Rhapsody of Liszt, her playing was marvel- 
lously fine, and the audience responded keenly to 
the fire and vigour of the execution. The vocalists, 
Mdlle. Marimon and Malle. Cottino did extremely 
well, the former winning two encores. 

The second concert of the Philharmonic Society's 
sixty-second season took place on Monday evening 
with a selection of the first order, as the following 
enumeration shows :— 


Symphony, “ Die Weihe der Tine ’ +eeeee Spohr. 
Air, “ My heart ever faithful” dv'eoeses Oo PC. Bach. 
Concerto, Pianoforte, in E flat (No. 8) rrr ys + rn 
Canzonetta, “ Quando miro eaves fo 


verture, ** Genoveva” 
The Music to “ A Midsummer ‘Night's Dream” Mendelssohn. 
Overture; Scherzo; Song, with Chorus, 

Snakes;” Intermezzo ; 
March: Funeral 

March ; a, hro’ this house give 

glim’ring light 
The only fault of this program was its amplitude. 
Even with Royalty present, one may have too much 
of good things. Spohr’s beautiful symphony com- 
manded as much delight as usual, being finely 
rendered by Mr. Cusins’ band, who also did their 
part with credit in the music of Schumann and 
Mendelssohn. The ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
would in itself have almost made up a program: 





oyerture to M, Gounod’s opera “ Le Médecin malgré 


here it only constituted half aone. Bach’s air in 


from * Dinorah,” being enthusiastically applauded * 
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at the New Philharmonic. The announced pianist, 
Mdme. Viguier, was ill, and Mdlle. Marie Krebs 
came in her place. She sat down to the so-called 
“Emperor,” and with great impressiveness and 
power rendered it to the general gratification of the 
audience. Amplifying it in parts, putting in a few 
additional octaves, and revelling in the cadenza 
written for her by her father, she exhibited a rare 
command over the instrument, .a steady comprehen- 
sion and masterhood of her theme. Mdlle. Krebs is 
reserved for great things in the future. The third 
Philharmonic concert will take place on May 4, 
when the program will include an overture (in F 
minor) composed by Spohr expressly for this Society, 
and still remaining in manuscript. 


On Tuesday the thirticth season of the Musical 
Union commenced under the directorship of 
Professor Ella, who combining the rarely brought 
together qualities of the artist of acute sensi- 
bilities and sound judgment, with those of the good 
common sense manager, has succeeded in estab- 
lishing the longest single-handed directorship 
known in English or possibly continental art also. 
Rumours are floating to the effect that the veteran 
director has been contemplating retirement. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that this repose will not be 
sought just yet, though Professor Ella must greatly 
need rest and help. The new appearances on 
Tuesday were the chief points of interest in the 
Matinée. The leading violin Signor Papini of 
Florence, comes with excellent credentials, and 
secured for himself an excellent reception from 
an audience, which perhaps more than any other in 
Europe is indulged with a constant inspection of the 
best continental executive talent. Guido Papini is 
in truth a ripe artist, though only twenty-six. His 
tone is characteristic and highly sympathetic, his 
phrasing is neat and truthful, his technicalities are 
faultless, and he has a highly picturesque feeling 
for light and shade. Herr Oscar’ Beringer, the 
pianist, is already well known to the frequenters of 
the Crystal Palace concerts, as a player of great 
grasp and execution, his only fault being a want 
here and there of greater sensitiveness of touch. 
The Matinée opened with Mozart’s quartet in C, 
the execution of which, under the hands of MM. 
Papini, Wiener, Van Waefelghem, and Lasserre, 
showed that care for ensemble never neglected at the 
Musical Union. Weber’s noble sonata in D minor 
was executed with much force and vividness by 
Oscar Beringer, who expressed this dramatically 
conceived music with great power and finish. 
Papini’s solo, a sonata by Rust, a forgotten composer 
of the close of last century, was a weak composition 
in many respects, pre-eminently lacking breadth and 
form. However it served to display the executant’s 
thorough mastery over his instrument, his intense 
sensitive expression, his extraordinary retreat into 
the remote shades of pure clear pianissimo, and his 
excellent bowing. The audience were roused to 
great enthusiasm by this artistic performance. 
A carefully considered version of Schumann's 
quintet, Op. 44, and a finished rendering of piano 
solos by Oscar Beringer, from Raff and Liszt, 
closed the first Matinée of the now venerable 
institution. 

The Brixton Choral Society, gave on Monday 
evening, a generally successful performance of Sir 
Julius Benedict’s oratorio ‘* St. Peter.” The execu- 
tion of this work was highly creditable to this 
energetic society. There were Mdme. Florence 
Lancia, Miss Marion Severn, Mr. Henry Guy, and 
Mr. J. L. Wadmore. Particular effect was created 
by the quartet in the first part, ‘‘ O come let us sing 
unto the Lord,” and by Mr. Wadmore’s artistic 
delivery of the air, ‘‘The Lord hath sent His 
Angel.” The singer was recalled after this success- 
ful effect. Sir Julius, who presided at the pianoforte, 
enjoyed a hearty reception. Mr. William Byron 
was the organist. A crowded room attested the 


popularity of these performances. 


the first part was sung by Miss Sophie Ferrari, a 
pleasing singer, not however of the first capacity; 
and Miss Antoinette Sterling was rather weak in 
“Quando miro.” Malle. Krebs again made a pro- 
found impression on the audience, as on Saturday 


land the pupils of the Royal Normal College and 
Academy of Music for the Blind, Upper Norwood, 
gave a concert at Stafford House on Wednesday 
afternoon. The occasion was honoured by the 
presence of their Royal Highnesses the Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh, her Royal Highness the 
Princess Louise, the Duke and Duchess of Argyll, 
the Duke of Westminster, and many other influential 
supporters of the cause of the education of the 
blind. The music, which was instrumental as well 
as vocal, was given with such skill and ability that 
it was well worth listening to, even without re- 
membering that the performers were totally blind. 
The last piece, a performance of the gymnastic class 
with orchestral accompaniment, including the clash- 
ing of dumb-bells, &c., was quaint and pretty, and 
between the parts of the concert the audience had 
explained to them the method by which blind 
persons can be taught so well to sing and play. The 
performances of this blind orchestra were not only 
interesting, but were most pathetic and touching ; 
and if we could make our readers see the band of 
sightless singers and, players as they stood ranked 
upon the broad staircase of the noble hall of Stafford 
House, drawing forth sweet music from instruments 
which they had never seen, and which they held and 
handled with the peculiar tenderness and fondness 
with which one might caress some delicate living 
thing, we do not think it would be long before the 
£17,000 needed to complete the buildings and furni- 
ture of the College were subscribed. After the music 
was over some of the musicians went through the 
rooms and galleries of the house in parties of three 
and four, holding hands like children, \and seeming 
to feel the beauty that was around them while they 
listened to the explanations given by the person who 
led them. The offices of the College are at 28, 
Mount-strect, Grosvenor-square, and Sir Rutherford 
Alcock is the honorary treasurer. 





THEATRES. 


The most singular, perhaps, of all jumbled plays 
produced within recent years was the wonderful con- 
coction submitted to the audience of the Queen’s 
Theatre on Saturday night. Its title was ‘“ Fair 
France,” its author the new manager of the theatre, 
Mr. West Digges. No less remarkable in his way 
is Mr. West Digges as an actor than as an author. 
In both spheres he travels out of the ordinary 
grooves; he isin fact unique. As hero junior of 
the piece (there are two heroes, Gregoire and Marshal 
Ney, and he is the younger one), Mr. Digges is 
irrepressibly comic, and expresses emotion by such 
extraordinary shoulder-shrugging, launching out of 
arms and posturing about the stage, that if the part 
were only a burlesque one it would be side-splitting, 
only unfortunately it is a serious part. As for the 
piece, it was the most marvellous farrago ever 
witnessed by a latter-day audience. It occupied the 
time, and it aimed at presenting the incidents, of 


been comically made to say by misquoters. But the 
tableau was received with chilling silence. The 
next sceno is the battle-field, and the Old Guard 
sneaking off in a most ludicrous fashion, with their 
tails metaphorically between their legs. Never were 
Cambronne’s words so falsitied: ‘* La Garde ne se 
rend pas: elle se sauve.” The English colonel, 
desperately wounded, agsists Marshal Ney to eseape, 
because the Marshal's son is spoony on the Colonel's 
daughter. But of what avail to pursue the olla podrida 
farther? All characterisation, all incidental intorest 
fades away. We are taken from Waterloo to achitean, 
thence to a wine shop in Paris: the Marshal is 
arrested, and has a farewell scene with his family 
& la Charles I.; the Russian hovers malevolently 
about, and is also wiped off ; and the play ends with 
a tableau of Gérome's picture, the execution of Ney. 
This like the preceding realisation of a great 
painting, failed in stimulating the audience. The 
curtain fell in silence ; then the public proceeded to 
an act of justice. They called before the curtain Mr. 
Creswick, the able and unfortunate impersonator of 
Ney, and Miss Furtado, who also had done her 
utmost to embellish the poor part of Maric. Both these 
artists had worked conscientiously against the grain, 
and had earned the respect of the audience. They 
were deservedly cheered and applauded by voices 
that seemed to assure them, ‘ Our quarrel is not 
with you.” Then that malevolent assembly called 
“Author!” He came with fatal alacrity, and 
received his doom. Such a storm of catcalls, hisses 
and ironical howls met him as a patient London 
audience rarely inflicts in these days of long- 
suffering. But endurance has its limits, and the 
spectators evidently felt that as the author had 
challenged metropolitan opinion with a worthless 
hotch-potch, and involved reputable artists like Mr. 
Creswick, Mr. Stephens, Miss Furtado, and Miss 
Harriet Coveney,.in his hopeless muddle, it was 
quite time to administer 


a short and sharp 
lesson. 


After the delay of a week consequent upon ciroum- 
stances narrated in our last impression, the new 
musical extravaganza ‘ Normandy Pippins” was 
produced at the Criterion on Saturday. ‘The author- 
ship was unannounced, and the author has no cause 
to regret his modesty. ‘‘ Normandy Pippins” is an 
extremely slow and pulseless extravaganza. Ita 
personages have done duty over and over again, 
when the present school of burlesque was in its 
infancy. A bucolic lover with fair curly locks, is 
betrothed to a village maiden so conceited that she 
cannot pronounce the vernacular. There is an 
ugly rival in the field, a red-haired male peasant. 
Up turns Fernando Villabella from the ** Maid and 
the Magpie” burlesque, pretending to be Captain 
Crosstrees on half-pay, and singing the old exploded 
refrain of 1869 to the words, 

‘** A capital acrostic is my name.” 
This fellow Fernando is of course the heroine's 
loafing father, though he gives himself out as her 





the battle of Waterloo. In the latter attempt, how- 


fer the sake of this realisation the dramatic inten- 
tion seems to have been sacrificed futilely. 


some historical scenes, which after all were bungled. 
We are at the period of the Hundred Days. 
Napoleon has escaped from Elba ; France is hesitat- 
ing between him and Legitimacy; Marshal Ney is 
a waverer ; but the Marshal’s wife and son urge him 
to draw the sword again for the Emperor, and he 
ultimately does so. Then Lady Richmond's famous 
ball at Brussels, where there is ‘a sound of revelry 
by night,” is introduced off, for we do not see it: we 
only hear of it. Hither Gregoire Ney, the Marshal’s 
son, penetrates, because he loves the daughter of an 
English officier—he, the holder of a commission in 
Napoleon’s service. The girl, Marie Douglas, is also 
a traitor, for she tells him the password, and helps 
him to a horse in the stables, that he may escape. 
There is a mysterious Cossack or Russian who stalks 
through the play and foils the loves and comforts of 
these young people. A glimpse in this act is given 
of the scene at the ball—O’Neil’s celebrated picture 





By the kindness of the Duke and Duchess of Suther- 


her. 
ever, the failure was the more pitiable inasmuch as marries him. 
| himself not a husband but a father; and the bride 


Pro- | is disconsolate, for she has wedded the wrong man. 
bability and scene-plot were given up to set forth | 


husband, and so causes the bridegroom to renounce 
She takes up with the red-haired rival and 
Then the base Fernando declares 


But a lady arrives from parts unknown, and claims 
the red-haired intruder as her husband; so that the 
original couple are consoled, aud the bride once 
more evokes the assistance of Maire and notary. 
A plot shambling as this was not rendered lively by 
dialogue or action. It was perniciously dull, and 
served to dismiss the audience in vanishing twos 
and threes. Nor did the light and music-hallish 
melodies mend affairs. On so slight a piece the 
attraction of a prettily painted landscape scene and 
the efforts of Messrs. J. Clarke, Dewar and David 
Fisher, Miss Fanny Holland and Miss Hughes are 
wasted; and the solemnly-departing audience sighed 
for the yet unproduced extravaganza worthy of the 
Criterion. Asa postscript we may counsel a young 
lady who at one time showed great promise of 
dramatic ability at the Gallery of Illustration. She 
is acquiring a self-consciousness and a finicking 
manner which will stand in her way as an artist 
unless it is promptly repressed. Let her study 





of the ‘ braye women and fair men,” as Byron has | more the naturalness of the part she plays, whatever 
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it may be; and let her try to speak the English of 
her contemporaries. A “ vulgar tongue,” perhaps, 
but yet better on the whole than any original 
notions of orthoepy. 

The French play of the week is “‘ L‘Honneur de la 
Maison,” a five-act drama by MM. Leon Battu and 
Maurice Desvigne. Essentially of the Gallic school 
as regards its subject matter, it is a well constructed 
piece with powerful situations. It is also played at 
the Princess’s in a highly praiseworthy style by all 
concerned. The nature of the plot may be gathered 
from the title. There is a married couple with two 
grown-up offspring—a son in the army, and a 
daughter at home. The youngster, Paul, is expected 
home, having just earned the cross of the Legion; 
but his triumph touches but little the heart of his 
father, M. de Chenneviéres. When Paul comes back 
it is easy to see that the father is alienated. The 
family go to a ball, and there Paul hears reflections 
upon his mother’s past career, a certain Colonel de 
Manbreuil is pointed out to him as an old lover of 
hers, and that to no good purpose. Paulis deeply 
excited at this slur on the “ honour of the house,” 
and throwing himself in the Colonel’s way, a quarrel 
bursts forth, Paul tears the cross of the Legion off 
the old soldier’s breast, and a duel of course is 
provoked. The challenge is overheard by M. de 
Chenneviéres, who goes to his wife and accuses her 
of her guilty secret. Paul is not his own son but 
Colonel de Manbreuil’s. The wife admits the accu- 
sation, and implores her husband to stop the fatal 
encounter between father and son. De Chenneviéres 
at length consents, and betaking himself to the 
Colonel, makes known the fact to him. The old 
officer of course declines to fight his own son, and 
when Paul comes in, ready for the field, the Colonel 
begs his pardon and offers his hand. Paul, 
wondering and ignorant of the truth, accepts the 
apology, and leaves in bewilderment; then De 
Chenneviéres comes out and challenges his dis- 
honourer. They fight, and tlie Colonel is slain. Just 
before expiring, he sends his cross of honour to 
Paul. But the secret is still kept; the ‘“ honour of 
the house” yet unsullied, as the curtain falls on a 
family tableau. The foregoing story is aptly sus- 
tained by the artists of MM. Valnay and Pitron’s 
establishment. Mdme. Marie Laurent gives full 
expression to the conflict and remorse of the false 
wife, and her unconscious son is played with ‘real 
feeling and responsibility by M. Bilhaut. The scene 
between him and M. Merville, who enacted the 
Colonel, brought out with all the advantage of good 
acting the bitter knowledge that one man had of the 
other, yet was unable to disclose. A meddling 
gossip, one de Beauséant was played capitally by 
M. Didier, who made the very ideal of one of those 
light intruders who are always blurting out com- 
promising speeches. Mdlle. Wilhem assumed a 
piquant réle, and Mdlle. Tholer was the ingénue, 
Mathilde. One of the characters is named Lord 
Derby ! and this peer was enacted by M. Perrier in 
such a way that none of his noble relatives would 
have recognised him. Where was the Lord 
Chamberlain to stand this ? 


“ Rob Roy” has succeeded “ Guy Mannering " at 
the evening performances of the Gaiety. The acting 
was quite up to the exceptionally high standard of 
these representations. The Macgregor of Mr. 
Hermann Vezin is a highly pitched yet well-balanced 
conception which never runs into exaggeration, as 
the temptation is with lesser exponents of Rob Roy. 
The points all told with full significance, but the 
attitudes were not strained. Mr. Phelps made a 
marvellously unctuous Bailie, and his mastery of 
Scotch humour of course served him to good effect. 
Mr. Taylor effectively brought out the devotion of 
the Daugal creature. The Captain Thornton was 
Mr. C. Harcourt, and Diana Vernon was played 
by Miss Constance Loseby with much grace and 
ability. Musical solos and choruses were well 
given, and this portion of the entertainment earned 
a good deal of applause. The extravaganza of 
‘The Great Metropolis” follows the old-fashioned 
play. 

A very slight farce by Mr. Martin Beecher opens 
the bill of the Strand Theatre. The chief claim of 
“A Crimeless Criminal” to wit is its extreme 








brevity: it lasts only twenty minutes. An old 
gentleman has been robbed of his watch, and the 
thief drops the article into the pocket of a lover of 
this old gentleman's daughter. A slight complica- 
tion is followed by restitution and the union of the 
young folks. The performers are Messrs. W. H. 
Terriss, as a teacher of music, H. J. Turner, as the 
parent, and Miss Fanny Hughes. 

A new farce at the Globe for the behoof of Mr. 
Toole is of the flimsiest order. It is called ‘ Billy 
Doo,” and is by Mr. C. M. Rae. A grocer’s assist- 
ant, Dick Spooner, and a young person, Seraphina 
Somers, have corresponded through the Matrimonial 
News, and, upon the strength of the statement that 
each is heir to £500, have agreed to meet at a 
certain spot near a dead wall devoted to bill-sticking. 
Opposite this wall a peppery old gentleman, Mr. 
Theophilus Spruce, has purchased a house, and the 
occupation of his life is to tear down the bills and 
to try to catch the bill-sticker, Billy Doo. Obviously 
Billy Doo is mistaken for the lover, and the un- 
happy grocer’s assistant for the bill-sticker; and so 
the farcical misunderstandings go on. Mr. Toole is 
the bill-sticker, Mr. Arthur Cecil the irascible old 
gentleman, and Mr. Lionel Brough the lover. With 
such a cast a piece of any pretensions to merriment 
would have an excellent chance. 

“ Te Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon” as treated 
at the Court under the title ‘ Peacock’s Holiday” 
is an undefined play ranging between the orders of 
farce and extravaganza. The outline of the piece 
is farcical comedy of the everyday pattern ; but on 
this have been grafted burlesque dresses, songs, and 
dances. Outlandish effects are introduced. For 
instance the lights are suddenly lowered while the 
performers sing a parody on ‘“ Three blind mice.” 
On the other hand the costume of extravaganza is 
not consistently maintained; quiet dresses contrast 
startlingly with impossible pages and ballet-girl 
tourists. One of the lovers is an ordinary walking 
gentleman, another is a burlesque American general 
in a blazing uniform of red and blue. All this 
produces an incongruity which is fatal to the true 
enjoyment of the piece, for even eccentricity has 
certain fixed principles. Not but what ‘ Peacock's 
Holiday” is an amusing play. Mr. W. J. Hillis 
very broad and funny as the conceited tradesman 
who spells Wales with an h, and calls his corrector 
an ass. The General Goliah Z. Wolfe of Mr. 
Alfred Bishop becomes a very entertaining caricature 
of the self sufficient and bragging Yankee. It is of 
course a purely imaginary type of American warrior, 
but funny as a conception. The two young men 
who are rivals for Miss Peacock’s hand are played 
by Messrs. Stoneand Bruce. The former puts some 
originality into the assumption, but the latter is stiff 
and commonplace. A lover in extravaganza might 
well adandon his p’s and q’s. Mrs. Clifford Cooper, 
Miss Sylvia Hodson and Miss Kate Phillips fill other 
parts. 


One of the rival daughters of Madame Angot has 





The dramatic adaptation of Mr. Charles Reade’s 
story ‘‘ Never Too Late to Mend” was produced at 
Astley’s on Saturday evening with success. The 
play was well mounted, and the performance was 
creditable to the actors, the Susan Merton of Miss 
Ellen Terry being especially effective. Mr. §, 
Calhaem, we believe, retains his original part—that 
of Jackey a native of Australia. Tom Robinson, the 
reformed convict, was cleverly played by Mr. H, 
Sinclair; Mr. Henry Forrester was commendable as 
George Fielding ; the Rev. Francis Eden had a life- 
like exponent of curatical demeanour in Mr. H. 
Vaughan, and the attorney Crawley was made 
comical by Mr. Irish. Mounted as it is, the drama 
deserves a long and prosperous run. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 





On Tuesday and Wednesday evenings a series of 
‘‘ Shakespearean Tableaux” was given at Cromwell 
House, South Kensington, the residence of Mr. C. J. 
Freake. The entertainments were in aid of the 
National Orphanage, Ham Common, and of the 
Victoria Hospital for Sick Children, Gough Street, 
Chelsea, and were attended on both evenings bya 
large and fashionable audience, their Royal High 
nesses the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh and the 
Princess Louise being present at the first representa- 
tion. The scenés given in the tableaux were chosen 
from the ‘*Merchant of Venice,” the ** Winter's Tale,” 
“Macbeth,” and several other of Shakespeare’s plays. 
The musical arrangements were superintended by Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan, and before each parting of the curtain 
the audience had the advantage of hearing Mr. Irving, 
the well-known actor, read from the play the passage 
referring to the tableau about to be given. The ar- 
rangement of the groups was superintended by Mr. 
Millais, R.A., Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A., Mr. Sant, R.A., 
Mr. Boehm, &c.; and as the management had also been 
fortunate enough to secure the presence of a number 
of the reigning beauties of the day, we need not say 
that the tableaux were exceedingly artistic and pretty. 
Perhaps the prettiest of them were the statue scene 
from the ‘‘ Winter’s Tale,” in which Miss Harriet Young 
made an exceedingly statuesque and handsome 
Hermione ; the group arranged by Mr. Millais from 
the “Tempest,” in which Miss Tennant was a Miranda 
entirely artless and bewitching ; and the last tableau 
of all, in which Miss Julia Mainwaring made an arch 
Mistress Anne Page. The scenes from ‘‘As You Like 
It,” and from “‘Romeo and Juliet,” were after the well- 
known pictures by Mr. E. M. Ward, and Mr. Millais. 
Two pleasant evenings and a good round sum of 
money obtained for two excellent institutions, made 
the tableaux an entire success. 


The return of Mr. and Mrs. German Reed to the 
stage, even with an old bill, was welcomed on 
Monday by a full assemblage in St. George’s Hall. 
The musical piece ‘‘ Ages Ago” and the often-played 


taken leave of London ; and her place at the Opéra | proverbe, “Charity begins at Home,” were revived 
Comique is now sup»lied by “ Genevieve de Brabant,” | with success, the cast presenting Mrs. Reed herself 


with the old Philharmonic cast. The topical refer- ( 


ences have been refurbished and made to apply to 


who was warmly received), Mr. Corney Grain, Mr. 
Stanley Betjemann, and Miss Leonora Braham, a 


recent events. It is unnecessary to criticise the new recruit in the German Reed coterie, who evinced 
Drogan of Miss Soldene, the Cocorico of Mr. Rouse, |some spirit and capability as well as a good voice. 


the Burgomaster of Mr. Rae, the Police Minister of 
Mr. Lewins, and the Gensdarmes of Messrs. Marshall 
and Bury. One new comer is in the cast—Miss 
Marie Cortaine, who plays the Duchess with 
piquancy. The Watteau scene in the second act is 
brilliantly presented with that perfect stage manage- 
ment for which Mr. Morton is celebrated. The 
dancers called Les Clodoches appear in their extra- 
ordinary quadrille. 

To a fuller consideration of ‘* Pride,’ Mr. Albery’s 
piece at the Vaudeville, we must return next week. 
It is a better comedy than any of the author's 
recent productions, and is likely to attain a moderate 
suecess. ‘There are some good efforts of character- 
painting in it, aided by clever acting, and the dialogue 
is brilliant. Mr. Farren’s delineation of a proud, 
prosperous plebeian is admirable throughout, and 
Mr. James acts with considerable power a wastrel 
but good-natured baronet. The story is diffuse and 
is not firmly held. 





But it is surely time that the Reeds opened a new 
campaign with new materials: the gallery repertoire, 
however good in its way, has outlived its full attrac- 
tions. The little sketch called “A Day in Town,” 
which Mr. Grain introduces, is hardly worth con- 
sidering a novelty: its elements and its imitations 
being pretty well used up by now. 











——— TNS 


Rascugp FRoM Pascanrovs Posit1oxs.—Systematic habits 
of forethought should be sedulously cultivated by all persons 
having housebolds under their care; when disorder first 
displays itself, the remedy should be ready and its application 
immediate. When the throat, air-tubes, lungs, or heart have 
received mischief from atmospheric influences or other sources, 
Holloway’s Ointment well rubbed upon the skin, as nearly a8 
possible to the attected organ, will give great comfort, vast 
freedom to respiration, immense exemption from irritation, and 
rescue the troubled sufferer. When skin diseases harry.child- 
hood, worry maturity, and torment old age beyond toleration, 
Holloway’s means of relief should be handy. The Ointment 
acts as a prumpt corrective ; under its soothing and salutary 
powers the irritable patient calms, the drooping revive. 
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Annals of the Twenty-ninth Century ; or, the Auto- 
biography of the Tenth President of the World 
Republic. London: Tinsley. 

Here is another of the books which modern pro- 

phecy puts forth—one of the ‘‘Coming Race,” 
«“ Erewhon,” ‘Baron Grimbosh" series. Like all 
prophets, however, the author is limited to notions 
of things as they exist now, and can only evoke 
wonder by exaggerating these, and not by conceiving 
anything really new. In like manner the prophets 
of old never got out of the grooves of their centuries ; 
they could multiply and enlarge the phenomena of 
their day, could predict thousands of spearmen and 
tens of thousands of chariots and warriors of gigantic 
height and strength; but they never gave an 
inkling of gunpowder, a mightier force than all. The 
Sibyls had no dream of the steam-engine. Now 
Mr. President of the World Republic, whoever he 
may be, is only an enlarger of whatever is, when he 
professes to describe what is likely to be. He sees 
the republican theory of government making some 
headway; so he postulates the world as one entire 
republic, with Constantinople as its metropolis. 
Europe is joined by a bridge to Africa; Africa is 
cultivated by a superior system of science which at 
length has mastered the variations and incidence of 
the weather. Let us accompany our friend to the 
metropolis of the world. The author is approaching 
it by balloon. ‘On rising next morning, and after 
floating through a congeries of clouds some miles in 
length, we espied the world’s metropolis. Before 
us it lay bespangled with the gems of architecture, 
and possessed of an adventitious resplendence 
through the reflection of the morning sun upon its 
revolving multi-coloured ruby, diamond, opal, and 
amethyst ‘domes, steeples, and minarets. If former 
generations gloried in their erections of ugly 
massive stone, how overpowering is modern archi- 
tecture, when the materials of masonry are those 
gorgeous brilliants which the ancients reserved for 
ornamentation! Architecture has emerged from its 
chrysalis state since science has made diamonds out 
of charcoal, topazes, emeralds, and sapphires out of 
clay, and rendered these precious stones as plentiful 
as granite. Our age has thrown into masonry 
another beauty in the introduction of floral effects. 
How surpassing are those spires with their garlands 
of shrubbery! How superb those piles of poetry 
personified when thus enclapsed by the arms of 
lovely Proserpina! We now heard the bells chiming 
concertos and sonatas, those strains which. were 
wafting delight to so many souls. Flocks of 
feronauts were already out, some driven by the 
swallows, some by crows, some by machinery, and 
some by thorough-bred eagles. Having entered the 
regions of science, we beheld observatories, to which, 
in size and height, the Tower of Babel was a mere 
hovel, and the botanical gardens with Titans of 
trees, whose umbrage might have shaded the 
Pyramids. Having entered a pneumatic tube 
carriage, we were, in the course of a single heart 
throb, blown to the top of the largest observatory. 
From its pinnacles we luxuriated in the peerless 
Pisgah prospect of the surrounding country. With 
wonder-fraught feelings we inspected the mammoth 
telescope stationed here. With an aluminium tube 
like a tunnel, with rhodium reflector of some acres 
superficies, and with engines of 200-horse power to 
work its machinery, it possesses the great convenience 
of enabling 1000 observers to peer through it simul- 
taneously.” 

The author sees communism one of the fond 
beliefs of the day on which he writes, consequently 
he imagines a full development of communism ten 
centuries hence. Goods are in common, and people 
travel free in balloons. On the other hand the 
twenty-ninth century is awfully monopolistic in 
other things. In the development of the press a 
frightful despotism sets in. There is to be but one 
paper—the World’s Press. The liberty of pen and 
type is shattered, and ari enormous official organisa- 
tion will take its place. But herein is no progress ; 
it is mere retrogression. Humanity degenerates 
into machinery when it submits to be dragooned 
into a single condition of thought and being. Let 


Panama we fixed as the site of the World’s Press 


office. Here we built a Babel of buildings for all" 
the purpcses of paper-making, printing, and pub- 
lishing. In the centre were erected great galleries 
for the typing and stereotyping machines. Around 
were the paper factories, chemical works for the 
production of ink, with reservoirs for its storage, 
telegraph rooms, and the various publishing depart- 
ments. In the precincts were the houses for the 
printing of all species of books and treatises, and 
the offices for the distribution of the newspaper by 
pneumatic post. In a year the great congregation 
of erections was finished, and stocked with the 
necessary scientific furniture. Simultaneously 
arrangements were perfected by which the pneu- 
matic tubes were rendered equal to this new work. 
Walter Bennet now took the superintendence of 
this great establishment, and on August 15, 2811, 
all the periodicals of the world were hushed, that 
the World’s Press might reign supreme as the organ 
of man. Its first impression was received by man 
with avidity. While the eastern hemisphere was 
asleep in the bed of night, and while the rising sun 
was just about to gild the steeples of China, the 
great trumpet sound of the newspaper which had 
swallowed up all its contemporaries was heard for 
the first time. Millions of numbers were thrown 
off each minute, and despatched to Asia and 
Australia, in order that their inhabitants might 
enjoy their news at breakfast. According as the 
sun travelled westwards, and called upon successive 
millions to leave their pillows, so travelled the 
paper's distribution. In the area from the sun’s 
vanguard to rearguard the pneumatic tubes were 
incessantly disgorging to busy humanity the latest 
news. All the while the paper was changing its 
editions. Ten relays of workers were ever substi- 
tuting new for old intelligence. This superb system 
from its cradle proved a wonderful success. A hitch 
never occurred by which the wondrous pneumatic 
circulation suffered any congestion or obstruction. 
Speed never fevered into flurry, nor activity boiled 
into bustle. 


In the author's world of wonders there is no 
leisure, and no class who can enjoy leisure as the 
reward of past activity. It is a Carlylese world, 
composed of the workers—dull, obedient’ slaves— 
and the leaders who command them after the old 
heroic pattern. In fact the future of mankind 
according to this scheme is the old familiar history 
of what has been. Egypt foreshadowed it three 
thousand years ago. The living machines of 2874 
are to be a little more scientific, but they are bond- 
slaves no less, such as those which raised the 
pyramids. Here is a description of the gigantic 
means by which the million workers accomplished 
the rectification of the temperature of Greenland, 
and the discovery of means to control the weather 
itself, and erect a powerful Weather Office. 


The great thermal operations had already beon 
carried out by Black Lambert. As history shall 
ever delight to record, he — for posterity a 
service which can never be forgotten, with a zeal 
and indomitability which shall ever elicit admira- 
tion. Boldly penetrating the crust of these snowy 
mantled regions, through the agency of a million of 
workers, and a proportional budget of machinery, 
he made a huge abyss, which every day deepened. 
To the inspiriting sounds of the most sublime 
music the workers bravely stormed the difficulties 
they met at every step, and tunnelled their way 
further and further through the earth’s rind. Rocks 
were blasted, subterranean streams were stemmed, 
great caverns, impregnated with poisonous gases, 
were purified, great seas of liquid lava and burning 
bitumen were forded, the evils of choke-damp comt 
bated, and great nonfusible embankments buil- 
throughout the whole route to ensure that the path- 
way to this avernus might be safe and enduring; 
while railways, pneumatic tubes and telegraphs 
were constructed along the course, that the workers 
in this nether world might enjoy all resources of the 
upper. Happily, as the operations became more 
complex the energy and machinery of the thermal 
army became more powerful. Ere the downward 
march had proceeded forty miles, it engendered a 
larger fund of heroism than all the wars of the most 
warlike ages. It educed more enterprise than had 
been expended upon any fifty schemes in premil- 
lennial times. With so long a line of supply, with 
fiery inundations threa' g from below, and 
watery or gaseous irruptions from above, the work 
still progressed. But it would take volumes to give 
the mere details of the thousands of great and the 
millions of small difficulties which were met and 
overcome ere the eightieth mile was reached, and 
with it the earth’s:‘molten yolk. No sooner was this 
point gained than the caloric tubes were dipped into 
this incandescent sea, and laid all the way to the 
earth’s surface, so that the subterranean heat migh 
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us see how the World’s Press is produced. ; 





be borne thither. Ere this the weather-works were 


completed; consequently, the day which saw the 
thermal tubes extended to them was that in which 
Greenland doffed for ever its snowy top-coat, and 
donned the green garments of Ceres. This part of 
the work fell under the supervision of Reamur 
Fahrenheit, who nobly succeeded, by means of his 
mighty army, in softening the asperities of the 
climate, and in introducing summer into this ere- 
while barren region. 

The people of the twenty-ninth century will have suc- 
ceeded in making a nice level world of it. The moun- 
tains are to be all reduced, the Andes blown up with 
gunpowder, the Himalayas taken down by navvies, and 
all variety removed from the flat uninteresting earth. 
Then the planets are to be visited; but that is an 
old dream. What strikes us as curious in this 
prophetic history is the absolute joylessness of its 
social system. It is all mechanism and multiplied 
labour: no diversity, no leisure, no laughter, no 
liberty, except for the hard-headed ones, and their 
sole liberty is the right to oppress their brethren in 
the furtherance of science. A universe given over 
to religious bigotry is bad enough; but a universe 
devoted to this remorseless science and this incessant 
drudgery would be the most urgent provocation to 
suicide that we know of. 








[E. Donasowsxt. ] 
“Star that shinest in the Twilight.” 
by Vivian Granamn. 

BRICK. 

The words are well-intentioned and involve no 
deep thought, which is all we can say for them; the 
music is pleasing and easy—the waltz time giving an 
agreeable swing, and there is nothing offensive to 
good taste. Key G, compass eleven notes, D to G. 


Song. Words 
Music by Freprnic Scans- 





“Till Eternity.” Song. Words by V. Granamr. 
Music by F. Scanspricr. 
A song in quite a different style to the preceding, - 
and possibly the more meritorious of the two. 





[Lrarvs. } 

Childish Fancies. Twenty short Pieces in various 
keys for the Pianoforte. Composed by Cuanuton 
TamPceman Speen. Et. 18, 

These short pieces evince considerable merit, and 
are such that many older musicians might be proud 
ofthem. But they are rathor valuable as an index 
of what is behind; and as indicating a power of 
appreciation and of progress, which since we received 
the ‘‘ Fancies,” has been endorsed by thee lection of 
their author to the ‘‘ Sterndale Bennett” scholar- 
ship at the Royal Academy of Music. A good 
start is thus obtained, and success we think cer- 
tain. But we would counsel Mr. Speer to depend 
mainly upon himself, and of all things to avoid 
patronage or petting. 





[Ransrorp & Son. } 
Marie. Polka de Salon. By Cuanues Brapury. 
A tuneful and sparkling piece, not at all difficult, 
and exceedingly effective. It will please everybody. 


The March of the Black Watch. By Mucmarn 

Watson. 

The foundation of this march is the well-known 
Scottish air In the garb of old Gaul,” which is 
capitally arranged, and answers its purpose well. 
The gallant 42nd tell well on the title-page. 





Tue Czar anv Tue Crystat Pavace.—An invita- 
tion to visit the Crystal Palace has been accepted on 
behalf of his Imperial Majesty the Czar for Satur- 
day, May the 16th, on which occasion he will be 
accompanied by their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of 
Edinburgh, and other Royal personages. The 
entertainment provided will be on a very grand 
scale, and the specialities will comprise a concert 
which will cal) into requisition the services of 
several of our foremost vocalists, and eleven military 
bands, in addition to the Crystal Palace orchestra, 
and the London contingent of the Handel Festival 
Choir. The whole series of fountains will be dis- 
played, and the day will close with a brilliant firework 





exhibition, with 6 appropriate to the occasion. 


—— 
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MUSIC. 
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There is some talk of Halliday’s ‘* Rebecca” being 
brought out at the Adelphi. 





Three or four ladies are at present studying the 
violin at the Royal Academy of Music. 





Mr. J. G. Shore, hurt by the descent in “ Peep o’ 
Day,” is better. Bad stage arrangements are said to 
have caused the accident. 





Mr. H. J. Byron has completed his adaptation of 
La Jolie Parfumeuse for the Alhambra. It will be 
called the Pretty Perfumeress. 





The Queen’s Theatre closed on Tuesday after two 
nights of “Tair France.” It reopens to-morrow 
with “* Hamlet,” and Mr. West Digges’s play will be 
reproduced on Thursday. 





M. Alexandre Dumas will be admitted to the 
French Academy at the beginning of May, and the 
receptions of MM. Mezidres and Caro will follow at 
an interval of a few weeks. . 





A new operetta by Johann Strauss entitled ‘* The 
Bat” (Die Fledermaus), has been brought out with 
success in the theatre An der Wien. It is a musical 
version of “ Le Reveillon.” 

Miss S. F. Heilbron, the pianist, has returned to 
London from the Continent, where her last concert, 
given at the Hague, was honoured by the presence of 
her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands. 





Mdme. Peralta, a new singer from Mexico, has 
made a tremendous hit in a concert at the Salle 
Herz. A magnificent voice and splendid style place 
the lady, so it is said, already in the first rank of 
singers. 





Mr. Bellew has unfortunately lost his voice since 
his return from America. Affection of the throat 
and general illness detain him at home, and hinder 
that second trip across the ocean which he had 
projected. 


“ Love's Paradise” at the Haymarket is by Mr. 
Planché. Had the fact been announced at first, 
every one would have called it charming, refined, 
scholarly. Brought out anonymously, the, piece 
was voted dull. 





Herr Herrmann Linde professes the extraordinary 
acquirement of being able to recite all Shakespeare's 
plays from memory. He commenced last week 
series of recitals at Cologne with the “‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” 





The St. James’s Theatre, under Mr. Fairlie’s ma. 
nagement, will not open before the 2nd prox. Tho 
version of “ Vert-Vert’ announced is said to have 
been compiled without the sanction of the holders of 
the English copyright. 





Mr. Dion Boucicault, who is to arrive in England 
from America about the 2nd May, is in treaty with 
the proprietor of a leading London theatre for the 
production of his drama, ‘Led Astray,” which has 
had a great success in New York. 





A new entrance to the St. James’s Hall is about 
to be erected by the St. James's Hall Company, 
Limited, who have purchased premises in Piccadilly 
for that purpose. The work will be entrusted to 
Mr. Walter Emden, architect, who has prepared the 
designs for the building. 





The members of Mr. Charles Sleigh’s British Dra- 
matic and Musical Institute will give a performance 
at Store Street, to-morrow, Saturday, when Misses 
Rebecca Isaacs, Fanny Wright, and Little Ruby, 
Messrs. Charles Warner, Edward Osborne, Fred. 
Chatterton, E. Rosenthal, and W. C. Levey, have 
promised their valuable aid. 





Mr. William Brownsword Chorley’s ‘‘ True Life of 
his late brother, H. F. Chorley, exposing the in- 
accuracies of Mr. H. G. Hewlett’s memoirs, and the 
motives of Mr. Hewlett and his brother's executor 
in their publication, without consulting Mr. W. B. 
Chorley,” and “in defiance of his warning,” is 
“unavoidably postponed ” to the winter publishing 
season. 





Strauss, the conductor, is on his way to Naples, 
with his splendid band numbering fifty-four instru- 
mentalists. He will give a short series of popular 
concerts, and then proceed northwards to Rome, 
Florence, Livorno, Venice, Milan, and other towns. 
A sum of 50,000 francs is said to be guaranteed to 
him over and above all expenses for travelling and 
maintenance. 





As so many theatre-goers have been away from 
town during the run of those pieces which were 
produced out of the London season, Mr. Bateman 
has determined on reviving the plays which have 
obtained so favourable a reputation for Mr. Henry 
Irving and the Lyceum Theatre. Mr. Leopold 
Lewis’s drama, ‘' The Bells,” is to be given to-morrow, 
Saturday evening, and “ Charles I.” and “ Eugene 
Aram” will follow. 





Barnum sailed last Saturday from Liverpool for 
New York, per steamship Scotia. Since last we 
heard of him he has shipped twenty-four more race- 
horses and thirty-six additional stag-hounds for his 
great American hippodrome, which opens on Monday 
next. No fewer than 1200 persons are said to be on 
the salary list of the establishment, which comprises, 
besides the hippodrome, an aquarium, a magnificent 
zoological collection, and a comprehensive museum, 
and the daily expenses are fully £1000. 





Petrella’s new opera ‘ Bianca Orsini” has been 
presented for the first time at the San Carlo. Like 
other modern Italians, Petrella in this work seems 
to have abandoned spontaneity and freshness in the 
effort to write learnedly. But PetrelJa’s previous 
efforts have not fitted him for the abstrusely scien- 
tific style of workmanship, and as he cast aside his 
natural qualifications, fortune deserted him. The 
result is a mere succts d’estime for the new opera. 
The interpretation, however, is good, and Malle. 
Krauss its best support. 


The competition for the Sterndale Bennett 
Scholarship took place on Saturday at the Royal 
Academy of Music, the examiners being the Principal 
(Sir Sterndale Bennett), Mr. G. A. Macfarren, Mr. 
F. R. Cox, Mr. W. G. Cusins, Mr. F. B. Jewson, and 
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Mr. H. C. Lunn. The results were as follows:— 
Charlton T. Speer, elected; F.W. W. Bampfylde, 
highly commended; T. Silver and J. C. Andrews, 
commended. One candidate not having passed the 
literary examination conducted by the Rev. Robinson 
Duckworth, M.A., was precluded from the com- 
petition. 





A fate seems to weigh upon the Alexandra Palace: 
An accident, attended with fatal consequences’ 
occurred on Friday afternoon. About twenty brick- 
layers and plasterers were at work upon a cornice 
near the centre transept, when the cornice gave way, 
carrying with it a portion of the wall and the 
scaffolding, and precipitating the workmen to the 
ground, a distance of nearly forty feet. One unfor- 
tunate man—a bricklayer’s labourer—lost his life. 
He was picked up in a frightfully mutilated condition 
and quite dead. Eight other cases were conveyed to 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, where five of them still 
remain, suffering from severe injuries. 





A correspondent, writing from Pesth, states that 
the recent visit of Madame Adelina Patti to that city 
was the occasion of considerable excitement when it 
was known that she would sing at two concerts in 
the Salle de la Redoute. Every seat there was 
instantly secured, and the sale of tickets realised the 
large sum of £2200. So eager were the public to 
hear or see the celebrated prima donna that they 
broke open the doors and windows of the Salle, until 
at last the police were compelltd to interfere. 
Mdme. Patti has now returned to Vienna, where she 
is announced to sing in ‘‘ Ernani,” an opera which 
has not been given in the Austrian capital for thirty 
years. 





Sensational performers, such as trapezists, lion- 
tamers and the like, have been undergoing a perilous 
time of late in the country. On Monday night a 
coloured performer on the trapeze, named Johnson, 
and known as ** The Modern Hercules,” while per- 
forming at the People’s Concert Hall, Hanley, fell 
to the stage from the height of about fifty feet. He 
was for some time insensible, and it is feared he 
has sustained serious if not fatal injuries. 





A short | 
time ago it was reported that a man had been set | 





pany, of which Signora Palmieri is prima donna, 
would appear. This forthcoming opera season is ex- 
pected to be one of great brilliancy, and the prices 
have been raised, so as to emphasise the occasion. 
There has not been much besides the performances 
at the two theatres during February in Melbourne, 
and beyond a concert at the Town Hall on the 
7th there is nothing to record in the matter of 
music. 





The New York winter season of tho drama has 
been successful in spite of financial panics and other 
depressing circumstances, although it has not been 
marked by any exceptional fine achievements, if we 
except ‘Salvini. This star’s experience and measure 
of success are exceptional. He took his company 
with him, all Italian-speaking artists, and in his 
repertoire several of our popular dramas, such as 
** Othello,” * Ingomar,” ‘* David Garrick,” “ Hamlet,” 
and others, all in the Italian version, with strange 
names. He made his appearance during the first 
week of the money panic; and this made his 
audience thin for many nights at first, but they 
became better. That he should attract good audiences 
at any time in a community where Italian is so 
little used, is matter of wonder; and the wonder is 
strengthened by the consideration that while he was 
appearing at the Academy of Music, all the other 
theatres, English-speaking, were enjoying successful 
runs. The Union Square, Wallack’s, Booth’s, the 
Broadway, the Grand Opera House, and later, the 
Fifth Avenue, were all in full swing, and doing 
well. 


—_——_ 


In the autobiography of Paul do Kock recently 
published the following account is given by the 
author of his first meeting with young Dumas :— 
“ Souverain (Paul de Kock’s publisher, and on this 
occasion his host) awaited me, and M. Alexandre 
Dumas was not long in joining us. I omit the com- 
pliments he would bestow upon me: politeness, 
like wit, is in the blood of the Dumas; but what I 
will not omit, because it amused me extremely, was 
the study which M. Dumas fils was pleased to make 
of me at table, at the same time I was making one 
of him. I have preserved up to the present time, 


upon by a lion in Day’s Menagerie, while at Crew- | thank Heaven, an excellent appetite, and it will be 


kerne, and that he was fearfully lacerated. The | 
Western Times reports that another man in the same | what a lover of good cheer. 


remémbered that I have confessed to being some- 
From this it results 


menagerie, while at Dulverton, was so dreadfully | that when any one invites me to breakfast with him 


injured by another lion last week that he was unable | I breakfast. 


to move, and had to be — to the hospital at | 
Taunton. 





In his character of Amphitryon, 
| Sonverain gave me carte blanche to order the menu. 


\I ordered it to my taste—Ostend oysters, filet aux 


truffes, lobster salad, partridges, asparagus, the 


The past season of opera in New York has been | whole to be washed down with sauterne at first, and 


good; and that of the Lenten period particularly 


| during the repast with whole burgundy. But Dumas 


and exceptionally good. The main feature of it was, | fils, who himself ate like a bird, and who soaked his 


of course, Herr Max Strakosch’s engagement of six 
weeks at the Academy of Music. 
panini, and Torriani were his strongest names in 
this, one of the best companies, we are assured, that 
has ever appeared in this city. ‘* Lohengrin” seems 
to be the highest achievement of the season, and in 
it both Nilsson and Campanini have reached, as the 
critics phrase it, “‘ the highest pinnacle of lyric art.” 
At the same time New York has had Malle. Aimée 
with her inimitable opera bouffe; 2 Teutonic furore 
over Mdme. Lucca at the Stadt Theatre; a clever 
parody on “ Lohengrin” in “ Lohengelb” at the 
Germania Theatre, with Suppe’s music; a brilliant 
series of concerts by Theodore Thomas at Steinway 
Hall, and six ‘* Stabat Maters”’ at St. Ann’s Church 
by Herr Dachauer. 

The pantomime at the Theatre Royal, Melbourne, 
ran forty-nine nights—a very long run indeed for any 
piece to enjoy in Melbourne. The attendance has 
been singularly good, and the results to the manage- 
ment are understood to be highly satisfactory. Mr. 
Wilkie Collins’s ‘* New Magdalen” was to follow. At 
the Prince of Wales the pantomime ran thirty-two 
nights, and was succeeded by Mr. Farnie’s ‘* Nemesis.” 
This enjoyed a fair measure of success during 
eighteen nights, and was to be followed by Mr. 
Farnie’s other adaptation of “ L’@il Crevé,” which 
would probably take the management up to the 
second week in March, when the new opera com- 





!wine in some sort of mineral water that he had 
Nilsson, Cam- 


brought in his carriage with him, stared hard at me 
while I was officiating, smiled, and cried from time 
to time, ‘There he is! Just the man. There is 
my Paul de Kock precisely as I had imagined him. 
It is superb!’ But when the gaiety of my young 
friend burst out was at the moment of departure, 
When he, and, indeed, Souverain also, had declared 
themselves satisfied, I declared, for my part, that I 
could eat the least bit of something else—for in- 
stance, a good slice of plum pudding, and rum, and 
a bit of cheese, while to make it go down easily I 
could drink with pleasure a glass or so of cham- 
pagne. ‘Champagne! plum pudding!’ cried Alex- 
andre Dumas; ‘ah! I have my Paul de Kock 
complete.’ I made no reply, because I was sure 
this was not said with malice; but, in truth, what 
a chance the author of the ‘Dame aux Camf@lias’ 
gave me for replying, ‘ Yes, sir, you have your Paul 
de Kock complete still at 70 years, just as I have my 
Dumas fils complete already at 40. We are each, 
according to our epoch, in our real characters. I 
continue to eat and drink, while you eat and drink 
no longer. And if from physical things we pass to 
intellectual, if from the stomach we pass to the 
heart, let ug bet that my old age would yet have the 
better of your youth, for I still believe in everything 
which is sweet and consoling in this world, and, if 
I may judge by your writings, yon no Jonger believe 
in anything at all that is good.’” 





a 


EDWARD PHILIP ADDISON. 





In the death of Mr. Edward Philip Addison the 
dramatic world has lost not only a gifted and popular 
comedian but a genial kindly friend. The private 
virtues of Mr. Addison commended him as warmly 
to those who knew him as his histrionic ability to 
the outside world. He was a most careful and 
conscientious actor, associated with some of the best 
casts of comedy and drama in London during the 
last thirty years. Personally he was a warm-hearted, 
hospitable old gentleman who kept open house but 
preserved intact. the best traditions of theatrical 
society. His means were ample, his tastes true and 
refined, and though in recent time invalided by 
gout, his general health remained good, his spirits 
hearty; and happy in the possession of two excellent 
daughters, he calmly drew near an end whose 
suddenness was unforeseen. Mr. Addison’s real 
name was Haddy, he being the son of a well-known 
citizen of Devonport. Intended for the law, he 
elected the stage as a profession, and came out under 
a pseudonym ; but being detected by some who knew 
his father, and greeted with the remark, ‘ Oh, that’s 
Haddy’s son,” he adopted the phrase as a nom 
d'artiste, dropped the h, and called himself Addison. 
In 1839, at the age then of 20, he made his metro- 
politan début at the Lyceum Theatre, opened under 
the management of Mr. Montague Penly. It was in 
a piece called ‘* Dark Events” that Mr. Addison 
made his bow before a metropolitan audience, in 
association with Mrs. Addison and Mr. Corrie, who 
were also new-comers. Thence he joined Mr. Ham- 
mond’s company and afterwards Mr. Butler who 
opened the Olympic the next year. At ono time he 
held the lease of the Doncaster Theatre for a number 
of years. Two generations of playgoers have known 
and admired the art of this veteran. In our own 
day we all remember his excellent impersonation of 
the schoolmaster in Robertson’s ‘* School” at tho 
Prince of Wales. Who does not recall the precise 
yet flustered pedagogue, mopping his brow in that 
examination scene when the girls were giving the 
wrong answers? His Pickwick at the Lyceum was 
a thoroughly artistic realisation. His Marquis of 
Huntly in “Charles I." was another careful 
and conscientious study. Since the last-men- 
tioned engagement Mr. Addison’s ill-health 
debarred him from professional activity; but 
he had no thought of a complete break-up. 
Cheerful under pain, he looked forward to 
his journey to Plymouth with stout confidence. 
“IT am going into my native Devonshire air,” he 
said; ‘I shall get thoroughly invigorated, and come 
back to you sound, and perhaps take to the boards 
again.” But it was not to be. The kindly old 
spirit, still sympathising with the doings and 
struggles of life and with the fortunes of his younger 
competitors, breathed its last yesterday week in 
Plymouth in the sixty-fifth year of his age. His 
funeral took place on Saturday attended by his 
daughters, Miss Fanny Addison, then travelling with 
the ** Caste” company, and Miss Carlotta Addison, 
who threw up her part at the Globe, and hastened 
to her father’s bedside. The news of the good actor's 
death caused a profoundly sorrowful impression in 
many London circles; and had the funeral taken 
place in the metropolis, it would have been largely 
and sympathetically attended. 

We can ill afford to lose our veteran comedians : 
for the old régime of comedy is fast fading away. 
We can also badly submit to lose one whose private 
life sustained the dignity and refinement of his 
calling. Peace tohis memory! Happily the family 
traditions are preserved by two accomplished young 
ladies, whose fortunes are, humanly speaking, 
secured so long as health and talent last. They 
are young, their means are sufficing, their services 
to art are in good request. Thus they are free 
from the anxieties which often wait-on orphans. If 
the removal of a kind parent now clouds their hearts, 
let them look forward with hope to the career before 
them, assured that their ability and private worth 
will bring them happy days tv come, and convinced, 
now in their bereavement, of the commiseration 
and kindly feeling of all those who were privileged 
to know their father. 
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CRITICISMS ON BEETHOVEN. 


Books in explanation of the character and works 
of Beethoven multiply in a marvellous manner. The 
man and the theme are inexhaustible; already the 
disquisitions are countless, and they promise to be 
endless. The modern theory of the science of music 
ia opposed to the processes of consequentiality in 
tones familiar to the mental idiosyncrasy of this 
composer; hence there is no analysing his music 
without violence to his laws of reasoning in sounds. 
There is no science of msthetics in music, or indeed 
in any of the fine arts. Composers have had a con- 
sciousness of goodness and beauty in their work, 
and evolve conceptions from their notions of the 
ideal. They have entertained an art-mechanism, 
and all fuller developments and comparative perfec- 
tions —so many enlarged and possibly better ways 
of illustrating the conception have grown out of their 
labours of love. No composer needs a theory of 
beauty ora method of goodness. Such as have been 
distinguished for their art-goodness and beauty 
have gained the precepts and features of their pre- 
eminence in thought and execution in spite of their 
teachers, whether moralists or craftsmen. Many 
and oft were the failures; these are not registered, 
the outside world records only the result. Real dis- 
covery in art is perfect statement, and it is almost 
useless to attempt tracing the nature and direction 
of the mental effort. 

All composers who have led the way—the true 
pioneers in musical art—have made their mark by 
the increase of the idiomatical phrases of music and 
their own way of treating what they conceived to be 
harmonical or otherwise. No composer so greatly 
contributed to the idioms of musical language as 
Beethoven. That which brought upon him the 
ridicule of his brother artists, the consternation of 
his friends, and the wrath of his enemies, was the 
perfect novelty of his melodial expressions, which 
in the next generation were to become vernacular. 
Ho was said to have no organ for melody, and his 
phrases had no definite or accurate meaning. There 
was no system at hand to explain him, and he was 
far too highminded and proud a man to be his own 
interpreter by assuming the grammarian, the critic, 
or the philosopher. He well knew that every repe- 
tition of his new phenomena would afford fresh 
opportunities for observation, and surer grounds for 
the formation of a right judgment. Every sonata, 
every quartet, every symphony, as it appeared, con- 
tained about four times as much new matter as any 
ordinary musician could carry in his head, and the 
memory was utterly discomfited by the tax brought 
to bear upon it. There was no receptivity equal to 
the demand. The composer had forsaken the ap- 
pointed paths, he had become unpractical, and in- 
stead of teaching others, there was a general opinion 
he had much better exercise some of that employ- 
ment at home. 

Beethoven lived long enough to be assured that 
his new contributions to the language of music had 
forced their way and been incorporated into the 
vernacular. His simple, short, and quaint points, 
his decided and not-to-be-contradicted aphorisms, 
his clear and forcible deductions and arrangements 
were all accepted as happy thoughts, good grammar, 
and right syntax. Quidnuncs announced he had 
passed into a secondary deposit and sprung a 
new epoch, an advanced style. This was quite 
enough to make the traveller into unknown regions 
attempt a new and altogether untried track. So he 
started his third style; more manufacture of conven- 
tionalism for harmonica] boys in short jackets. But 
the new school was much more teasing and perplexing 
than its predecessors. Founded upon indirect eor- 
respondency, darkened by indefinite indications and 
laconic ellipses, carried on by unknown ideas of 
relative functions, and by principles of adaptation 
and agreement not then accountable by any recog: 
nised laws of musical construction, he was considered 
to be a composer out of time, out of mode, arbitrary, 
uncertain, obscure, unintelligible, and beyond all 
reason. So he passed his period of incoherence, as 
it has been designated, in elucidating his system by 
brief and fragmentary essays exhibiting the simplicity 
of the elements of music, the inestimable value of 

































































charm of its graceful and elegant employ. The 
specimens of his third period are necessarily short, 
because he at once thought out all that was to be, 
and all that need be, said in the quickest and clearest 
way. Old hands take to doing things in brief—they 
decline taxing the memory or wearing the ear. They 
write without hesitation, almost without deliberation, 
and always in an idiomatic order of arrangement. 
All weakness is excluded, expansion restricted, and 
there is nothing but the rapid development of genuine 
idea. 


criticise, his music cannot satisfactorily acquit them- 
selves without some certain familiarity with the good 
and beautiful in art, and more especially that exhi: 
bition of these characteristics displayed in the 
Beethoven music. 








GENEROSITY OF MUSICIANS. 





A lively discussion of some interest is being 
carried on in the columns of the Irish Builder, a 
well-compiled Dublin journal devoted to architecture 
and the sanitary sciences. The disputants are the 
journal in question and Sir Robert Stewart, and the 
subject of debate is the comparative merit of Swift 
and Handel as regards the virtues of charity and 
patriotism. Both antagonists seem well qualified 
to hold their own: the Builder argues fairly and 
temperately, and Sir Robert, as is generally known, 
is a student not of music merely but of general 
literature, whose views are not put forward hastily, 
and who in the demonstration of his opinions can 
always command respectful attention. The point of 
discussion arose with a reference in the Stewart 
lectures to the moral character of Swift. The im- 
petuous sardonic Dean was wont tosneer at Handel, 
in common with musicians generally and most 
foreigners of eminence who had attained any 
position in this country. In reviewing Handel’s 
career, Sir Robert Stewart took occasion to condemn 
this hostility of Swift’s, whom he spoke of as “a 
thoroughly heartless person,” and one quite ignorant 
of music. The Irish Builder has taken up the cud- 
gels for Swift, and claims for that genius a higher 
range of worth as a man—a better heart, and a 
greater supply of patriotism and generosity—than 
all that lay in the nature of Handel. Of course 
there can be no comparison of their respective gifts: 
you cannot compare the beauty of a tree, say, with 
the beauty of a cascdde. But as regards the moral 
affections of any two men comparison may be fairly 
jnstituted. Says the Irish Builder, ‘‘as far as itis 
possible to institute a comparison on the score of 
public worth, Swift must always stand immeasurably 
superior to the German composer. Many celebrated 
men as well as Swift, were apparently incapable of 
receiving musical impressions, or perhaps it would 
be nearer to the mark. to say their taste for music 
was small. There are many persons who can 
neither sing nor play upon a single musical in- 
strument, yet they can love and do love to 
hear music. . .. From a patriotic and national 
point of view, the labours of Swift may be 
alluded to; and.what do these prove? They 
prove undeniably that he worked zealously, in 
a demoralizing and corrupt age, to elevate public 
opinion and develop national industries. They 
prove, despite his private frailties, his public 
labours earned for him the gratitude of his country- 
men. They prove that he was instrumental in 
crushing insidious monopolies and monstrous job- 
‘bery that bid fair to beggar and eternally ruin the 
country beyond the power of redemption. They 
prove that, though a churchman, he did not cease 
to be a citizen and a patriot, and that it is not 
incompatible with serving God to love one’s neigh- 
bour. His sneer at Handel and the innovators f 
his day sink into utter insignificance when com- 
pared with his lifelong services. Swift must be 


Beethoven's principles of harmony are exceedingly 
simple, and all true systems of harmony must be 
simple, for harmony is simplicity itself. He takes 
the hexachord from 1 to 6, divides this series into two 
thirds, of two modes, majorand minor. The lower 
third is marked by the flat supertonic, the upper by 
the sharp fourth, the pivot of theoctave. The tonic 
is central, but the subdominant is‘the real force, 
Beethoven not considering it a seventh from the 
dominant, but the rising up of the previous key. 
This at once changes the inside of the lower third 
of his hexachord, and the outside of the upper third. 
Further, he used two minor modes within his octave, 
for what is called the sextilian relation. In his 
major key he had the ordinary inverse, and also the 
transposed reverse from the major third of the 
tonic. This latter scale, the great favourite of 
Handel, Beethoven is constantly using in his later 
compositions. His chromatics were the sharp first 
and second, his defiant sharp fifth, and his com- 
pound sharp sixth. The full seventh from the tonie 
was the twin to the supertonic, the subdominant of 
his fourth rising up to take him away to a deeper 
term. These tones, all systematically in accordance, 
and in perfect harmony with each other, gave him a 
tonal gamut about as wide and as powerful as Charles 
Fourrier’s celebrated table of forty-eight sounds in 
the octave, but with this difference—Fourrier’s 
catalogue of tones was melodial, whilst Beethoven's 
is hdrmonical. Possibly all that Beethoven has done 
may be accounted for on the principle of inversion 
as now considered; but then correct notation must 
be abandoned, and further all limit in departing 
from the known to the unknown. Oné absorbing 
idea, that all movement consists in the going from 
dominant to tonic, is great economy of time and 
labour, and may be co-extensive with much fluency 
and readiness. 

The rule will make a good waltz and a bright 
Offenbach refrain. But incongruous spelling of 
chords can do no good, and will never lead to true 
mastery over form. Facility and freedom from 
right formation is to be preferred to a progress 
bewildering, licentious, and illusory. There is a 
knowledge, most necessary, of the natural relations 
and different starting points of the tonal range, and 
this knowledge will give full power over all ver- 
nacular expression, and the general principles of 
working out conceptions, and the happy combination 
of all correspondencies. Beethoven in all proba- 
bility never intended to lay down any definite rules 
in the grammar of harmony, or in the methods of 
construction. The laws and truths grew up around 
him as he was evoking the good and the beautiful 
in his music. Theory in its abstract form we know 
was his detestation. He acquired all that method 
in art which was necessary to deal with ideas, and 
knowledge he knew to be power. 


Method in composition depends much upon the 
springs of action of the intellect, and the affections 
or feelings of the composer. If a composer passes 
his life solely in external phenomena he will find it 
difficult to command and express the internal. The 
laws of right action are much the same in every 
art, and perfection of human conduct in art is no 
more to be expected than it is in morals, Never- 
theless the constant keeping before the mind’s eye 
the ideas of goodness and beauty in musie must 
tend to a dignified train of thought and every 
possible and advantageous exercise of all means and 
appliances. The intellect is engaged with some- 
thing beyond mere art-rules, and becomes familiar- 
ised with purposes and ends of a real higher 
development. How far the spirit of Beethoven was 
governed by the.true msthetic we may not know: 





right rules, the power of precise expression, and the 





but those who play, or profess to understand and 


judged by his labours, and in connection with the 


spirit of the times in which he lived, and not 
otherwise.” Then, going on to speak of the 
crowning charity of Swift’s life, the foundation of 
St. Patrick’s Hospital, the Builder casts disparage- 
ment upon the charitable deeds: of musicians, by 
contrast. ‘There are well-known instances of 
great musical composers who have visited and 
lived in this city, as well as in the sister kingdom, 
whose selfishness and greed amounted to some- 
thing quite abnormal. How many of our great 
musical composers have founded asylums for the 
refuge of the poorer members of their profession? 
The public have heaped favours on several, and 
subscribed capital to found institutions in their 
name; but it is singular, and we regret to write it, 
our rich musicians have, as a whole, done com- 
paratively little for the relief of their brethren, or 
public charities at large.” 
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To the foregoing pronunciamiento (we can only 
summarise a long article) Sir Robert Stewart re- 
plied by defending his judgment of Swift in the 
first place, and by contesting Swift’s superiority to 
Handel on the score of benevolence, in the second. 
We quote his remarks on both heads. 

It was Swift’s way to scoff at musicians: thus 
we find him ridiculing his organist Rosingrave in 
what, by a ludicrous misuse of the term (which, 
of course, he did not really understand), he called 
“his cromatics.” He coarsely stigmatised the Bull’s 
Head Society as “a club of fiddlers in Fishamble- 
streot,” and forbid his choir (who, to their honour, 
seem to have disregarded his tyrannical prohibition) 
from assisting them; and so I was justified in 
pointing out the folly of this assumed contempt for 
what this man could not really understand. Of 
this, too every one was then perfectly aware; for do 
you not remember the lines— 

“ Great Dean of St. Patrick’s, how came it to pass 
That you, who know music no more than an ass,’ &c.? 
I am ready to admit the existence of a sort of 
contemptuous patriotism on the part of Swift to- 
wards Ireland, whose inhabitants he styled “ this 
wretched people”; but I am not quite so disposed 
to insist on bis Irishism as you seem to be. Even 
admitting that the wit first saw the light in Hoey’s 
Court (and you know that Leicester has also claimed 
him), he was English by descent on both sides, and 
would often exclaim, ‘‘ I am not of this vile country ! 
Iam an Englishman!” A sour, disappointed man 
he was, and always looked upon even his most 
valuable Irish preferment, the Deanery of St. 
Patrick’s, as at best but a genteel banishment from 
his beloved England, and those literary and political 
coteries to which he affected to belong. I do not 
wish to depreciate his gift of lunatic asylum to the 
country— 
“To show by one satiric touch, 
No nation wanted it so much!” 

But I cannot agree in your estimate of the relative 
value of Handel's and Swift’s contributions towards 
the alleviation of human misery. It is admitted 
that, during his lifetime, Handel's generosity and 
charity to the sick and needy were incessant; even 
when almost ruined, we find him giving performances 


for these objects. And Iam sure I need not remind 
you of his liberality to ‘‘ the Foundling Hospital,” of 
which he was, in gratitude for his donations, made 
& governor. 


Sir Robert then furnishes figures to show that be- 
tween 1749 and 1777 Handel contributed through 
the “ Messiah” to that Hospital no less than 
£10,299, and that in 1784 £6000 was paid to the 
Royal Society of Musicians, profits of the com- 
memoration festival at the Abbey. Sir Robert then 
attacks Swift’s claim to exemption from the charge 
of heartlessness. He instances his behaviour to 
Stella, Vanessa, and Serina, and asserts that surely 
this man was heartless. ‘‘ Did you ever read the 
correspondence of Swift and Stella? The grossness 
of this (including the lady’s bon mots).is surely far 
more than the manners of the day, coarse as they 
were, can account for. That Swift was a mystery, 
I agree with you; he was verging on madness more 
than once during his life, and had frequently ex- 
pressed a dread lest he should, like some tree, ‘ die 
at the top’—a fate which overtook him after all.” 
Finally Sir Robert Stewart challenges the Irish 
Builder’s statement about the grasping musicians 
who get wealthy and forget the claims of charity. 


Pray, who are the musical composers who have 
lived in Dublin who were selfish or greedy of gain, 
or wealthy at all? Musical creative art is wretchedly 
paid; it is quite notorious that no Irish musician 
has ever amassed even moderate riches, not to say 
a fortune,—in fact, to feed and educate their children 
is quite as much as any of them can do. I will 
name four composers, all eminent and well-conducted 
men—Stevenson, Smith, Blewitt, and Logier. Which 
of them left any money behind him? You say ‘‘ the 
public have heaped favours on several, and sub- 
scribed capital to found institutions in their name.” 
Pardon me for asking you to state your facts. I 
know of nothing answering fo your description. The 
Dublin public is notoriously parsimonious with re- 
spect to music; they rush to the cathedrals, indeed, 
to hear gratis the works of Handel, but hundreds of 
them allow the plate to pass by with @ nod, and 
those who do contribute give shamefully grudgingly. 
I appeal to the heads of our cathedrals for the veri- 
fication of my assertion. Yet the same public that 
throngs St. Patrick’s in crowds would not pay the 
one shilling admission to hear Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah,” 
admirably performed as it was last winter at the 
Exhibition Palace by a chorus of 300, a good band, 
and all the best solo vocalists of Dublin. What does 


the public subscribe to maintain our only musical 





institution—the Academy of Music? Literally, no- 


thing! You have charged the Dublin musicians 
with being greedy of gain and selfish. I appeal to 
acts. For myself, the very first concerts I directed 
were for the famine of 1847; all the oratorios in 
Christ’s Church, given year after year for the parish 
schools; the last concert given for Mercer’s Hospital 
(when Jenny Lind sang) ;—for all these I played 
and conducted gratis, nor were my exertions con- 
fined to the mere performances (as thoughtless 
people imagine), but necessitated the previous labour 
of days and weeks. My musical brethren, too, have 
nearly rilways assisted gratis on these occasions. 

Here the professor has the journalist on the hip, 
and the latter, in his reply, can only escape ina 
haze of vague generalities. He did not allude to 
Irish resident musicians as rich and close-fisted ; 
he applied his observations “to a large body of 
practitioners connected with the musical world who 
from timo to time visited and temporarily resided in 
this country, and whose honours and successes 
appertained to England and to the Continent as 
well.” He ‘meant to include the speculative 
musicians, the practical theorists, and the per- 
formers, vocal and instrumental, of both sexes. 
Taking this large class, and writing them down as 
the representatives of the musical world, we again 
assert that their benevolence as a whole has been 
small, and that musicians in general have been no 
better than they should, and in a great many 
instances not half as charitable as they ought to be.” 

This is very fine. It is not individuals who are 
faulty, but just people in general. ‘ Give instances,” 
cries Sir Robert. ‘* Well,” responds the other, ‘‘the 
instances are abroad and are all about other places, 
you know; they can’t be named, but they exist no 
doubt; and they belong to that class of people who 
are certainly not as charitable as they might be.” 
The Builder is equally errant from the point at issue 
when, abandoning Swift after a general defence, it 
goes on to depreciate the character of musicians asa 
body. 

The history of the Italian opera, and the profes- 

sional career of German and Italian musicians, ay, 
and English ones too, in Great Britain, for the last 
forty years, furnishes some sad chapters of musical 
history. We do not care to rend the partial veil 
that covers fierce rivalries, inordinate greeds, selfish 
interests, cold-heartedness, mean expedients, broken 
contracts, squabbles between managers and musicians, 
libels and litigations, and a thousand and one other 
matters that do not go to prove that the representa- 
tives of music, vocal or instrumental, were burthened 
with much Christian feeling, or were disposed to 
respond to the call of Charity in general, or sympathy 
with their professional brethren in particular. 
All this is true to some extent of musicians; but it 
is no less true of literary men, of lawyers, merchants, 
artists, butchers, bakers—of all workers in a fierce 
competition whenever they come in contact with 
keen men of the world. Is rivalry, are broken con- 
tracts, are libels and lawsuits confined to the 
working world of the musical art? Are they 
commoner among musicians than in the mercantile 
world, or the financial world? The daily records 
supply the answer, No. Professional squabbles rarely 
come to a head: when they do, curious society is all 
agape, expecting piquant revelations. But the 
countless swindles and frauds of commerce, the 
broken trust and the close shaving of the counting- 
houses and the wholesale stores are passed by 
unheeded in the columns of the press, as too common 
and technical and dull. As for the charge that 
musicians are cold-hearted towards distress, that is 
certainly not true. They have their faults—faults 
of their class. They are often narrow-minded, often 
conceited about their own ability, and disposed to 
underrate their brother. But if that brother wants 
a five pound note, they would go to any trouble to 
get it, if they cannot give it him themselves. No 
worker sacrifices so much of that time which is 
money as the working musician. He, like the stage- 
player, has always his hand in his pocket, or in his 
time-table, which is the same thing. We do not 
apologise for the petty faults of the musical profes- 
sion, which often enough deserves castigation. But 
to say that itis uncharitable; that it makes large 
sums and sticks to them; that it is deaf to the cry 
of want, and heeds not the poor: all these assertions 
are preposterous; and in the confutation of them 
Sir Robert Stewart is unmistakeably in the right. 


HANDEL FESTIVAL. 

That great interest is maintained by the public in 
the musical celebrations that are now held trien- 
nially at the Crystal Palace is sufficiently evidenced 
by the very numerous applications for seats that are 
duily made at the offices at the Crystal Palace and 
at Exeter Hall for the next Festival to be held in 
June next. The necessarily gigantic preparations 
are now in active progress, the organization of the 
several branches being from long experience tolerably 
perfect. The whole of the musical arrangements 
are carried out under the eflicient direction of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society. The provincial chorus 
will be well represented, contingents being supplied, 
in many cases in large numbers, from nearly all the 
cathedral cities and other large towns in the country, 
while the London contingent, which has from the 
first been kept together, with occasional reinforce- 
ments, will shortly commence special practice at 
Exeter Hall. The principal instrumentalists of the 
Opera Houses and of the Musical Societies of London 
have been engaged, and when it’ is added that the 
whole musical force of 4000 performers is under the 
direction of Sir Michael Costa, who personally devotes 
considerable energy to the task, it will be seen that 
no pains are spared to render the Festival, at least 
musically, a success. Besides the preliminary per- 
formances of 1857 and 1858, these great Festivals 
have been held triennially since 1859, the centenary 
anniversary of the death of Handel. 











THE LATE MR. T. HEWLETT. 





{The following notice of this gentleman is abridged 
from a paper inthe Scottish Guardian, contri- 
buted by “ H. 8. 0."":— 

It is sad to record the early and almost sudden 
death of Mr. T. Hewlett, which occurred, from x 
malignant attack of typhoid fever, on Friday, April 
10th, in the thirtieth year of his'age. Since his 
residence in Edinburgh, which commenced some 
eight years ago, Mr. Hewlett had gradually taken a 
position amongst our foremost musicians. Born, 
we believe, at Oxford, he took advantage of the 
opportunity afforded by that time-honoured Uni- 
versity of a degree in the art and science for which 
he showed so decided a taste, passing in his 21st 
year the examination for Bachelor in Music with 
such credit as to be specially remembered some years 
later by the Professor, Sir Frederick A. Gore-Ouseley, 
Bart. Mr. Hewlett went to Scotland as private 
organist to the Duke of Buccleuch, on the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Edwards to Rugby School; and held 
this post, as wellas that of organist of St. Peter's 
Church, for some years. Resigning these offices, he 
subsequently became organist of St. Mary’s, Roman 
Catholic Church, Broughton Street, and latterly he 
held a similar appointment at the parish church, New- 
ington. He was also organist to the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, and to the Choral Union, and discharged 
both offices with ability, showing tact and skill in 
handling the unmanageable and badly-constructed 
organ in the Music Hall; the clumsy and old- 
fashioned mechanism of which instrument is, in 
these days of enlightenment in organ-building, a dis- 
credit to the proprietors of the hall as well as to the 
city. 

Mr. Hewlett was theoretically and practically an 
artist, and possessed much taste, not only as a com- 
poser for his grand instrument, but for that grander 
and more developed “ instrument,” the orchestra. 
For he showed decided skill in the delicate and subtle 
art of modern orchestration ; and his knowledge of 
instruments, and his fluency and facility in writing 
for them, were alike conspicuous. His scoring may 
exhibit a predilection for the modern Italian and 
French masters rather than for the great Germans of 
this century ; but if so, it proves, at all events, that 
he admired the best points in the former, and that 
he appreciated, as some others have lately missed, 
the refinement and delicacy of taste, especially in 
the use of the wind instruments, shown by such 
composers as Rossini, Donizetti, and even Verdi, or 
by Auber, Berlioz, and Gounod. Educated in the 
centre of Anglican Church music, the few ecclesi- 
astical works left by Mr. Hewlett could hardly fail 
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CRITICISMS ON BEETHOVEN. 


Books in explanation of the character and works 
of Beethoven multiply in a marvellous manner. The 
man and the theme are inexhaustible; already the 
disquisitions are countless, and they promise to be 
endless. The modern theory of the science of music 
is opposed to the processes of consequentiality in 
tones familiar to the mental idiosyncrasy of this 
composer; hence there is no analysing his music 
without violence to his laws of reasoning in sounds. 
There is no science of wmsthetics in music, or indeed 
in any of the fine arts. Composers have had a con- 
sciousness of goodness and beauty in their work, 
and evolve conceptions from their notions of the 
ideal. They have entertained an art-mechanism, 
and all fuller developments and comparative perfeo- 
tions —so many enlarged and possibly better ways 
of illustrating the conception have grown out of their 
labours of love. No composer needs a theory of 
beauty or a method of goodness. Such as have been 
distinguished for their art-goodness and beauty 
have gained the precepts and features of their pre- 
eminence in thought and execution in spite of their 
teachers, whether moralists or craftsmen. Many 
and oft were the failures; these are not registered, 
the outside world records only the result. Real dis- 
covery in art is perfect statement, and it is almost 
useless to attempt tracing the nature and direction 
of the mental effort. 

All composers who have led the way—the true 
pioneers in musical art—have made their mark by 
the increase of the idiomatical phrases of music and 
their own way of treating what they conceived to be 
harmonical or otherwise. No composer so greatly 
contributed to the idioms of musical language as 
Beethoven. That which brought upon him the 
ridicule of his brother artists, the consternation of 
his friends, and the wrath of his enemies, was the 
perfect novelty of his melodial expressions, which 
in the next generation were to become vernacular. 
He was said to have no organ for melody, and his 
phrases had no definite or accurate meaning. There 
was no system at hand to explain him, and he was 
far too highminded and proud a man to be his own 
interpreter by assuming the grammarian, the critic, 
or the philosopher. He well knew that every repe- 
tition of his new phenomena would afford fresh 
opportunities for observation, and surer grounds for 
the formation of a right judgment. Every sonata, 
every quartet, every symphony, as it appeared, oon- 
tained about four times as much new matter as any 
ordinary musician could carry in his head, and the 
memory was utterly discomfited by the tax brought 
to bear upon it. There was no receptivity equal to 
the demand. The composer had forsaken the ap- 
pointed paths, he had become unpractical, and in- 
stead of teaching others, there was a general opinion 
he had much better exercise some of that employ- 
ment at home. 

Beethoven lived long enough to be assured that 
his new contributions to the language of music had 
forced their way and been incorporated into the 
vernacular. His simple, short, and quaint points, 
his decided and not-to-be-contradicted aphorisms, 
his clear and forcible deductions and arrangements 
were all accepted as happy thoughts, good grammar, 
and right syntax. Quidnunes announced he had 
passed into a secondary deposit and sprung a 
new epoch, an advanced style. This was quite 
enough to make the traveller into unknown regions 
attempt a new and altogether untried track. So he 
started his third style; more manufacture of conven- 
tionalism for harmonica] boys in short jackets. But 
the new school was much more teasing and perplexing 
than its predecessors. Founded upon indirect eor- 
respondency, darkened by indefinite indications and 
laconic ellipses, carried on by unknown ideas of 
relative functions, and by principles of adaptation 
and agreement not then accountable by any recog- 
nised laws of musical construction, he was considered 
to be a composer out of time, out of mode, arbitrary, 
uncertain, obscure, unintelligible, and beyond all 
reason. So he passed his period of incoherence, as 
it has been designated, in elucidating his system by 
brief and fragmentary essays exhibiting the simplicity 
of the elements of music, the inestimable value of 
































charm of its graceful and elegant employ. The 
specimens of his third period are necessarily short, 
because he at once thought out all that was to be, 
and all that need be, saidin the quickest and clearest 
way. Old hands take to doing things in brief—they 
decline taxing the memory or wearing the ear. They 
write without hesitation, almost without deliberation, 
and always in an idiomatic order of arrangement. 
All weakness is excluded, expansion restricted, and 
there is nothing but the rapid development of genuine 
idea. 


criticise, his music cannot satisfactorily acquit them- 
selves without some certain familiarity with the good 
and beautiful jin art, and more especially that exhi: 
bition of these characteristics displayed in the 
Beethoven music. 








GENEROSITY OF MUSICIANS. 





A lively discussion of some interest is being 
carried on in the columns of the Irish Builder, a 
well-compiled Dublin journal devoted to architecture 
and the sanitary sciences. The disputants are the 
journal in question and Sir Robert Stewart, and the 
subject of debate is the comparative merit of Swift 
and Handel as regards the virtues of charity and 
patriotism. Both antagonists seem well qualified 
to hold their own: the Builder argues fairly and 
temperately, and Sir Robert, as is generally known, 
is a student not of music merely but of general 
literature, whose views are not put forward hastily, 
and who in the demonstration of his opinions can 
always command respectful attention. The point of 
discussion arose with a reference in the Stewart 
lectures to the moral character of Swift. The im- 
petuous sardonic Dean was wont to sneer at Handel, 
in common with musicians generally and most 
foreigners of eminence who had attained any 
position in this country. In reviewing Handel’s 
career, Sir Robert Stewart took occasion to condemn 
this hostility of Swift’s, whom he spoke of as “a 
thoroughly heartless person,” and one quite ignorant 
of music. The Irish Builder has taken up the cud- 
gels for Swift, and claims for that genius a higher 
range of worth as a man—a better heart, and a 
greater supply of patriotism and generosity—than 
all that lay in the nature of Handel. Of course 


Beethoven's principles of harmony are exceedingly 
simple, and all true systems of harmony must be 
simple, for harmony is simplicity itself. He takes 
the hexachord from 1 to 6, divides this series into two 
thirds, of two modes, majorand minor. The lower 
third is marked by the flat supertonic, the upper by 
the sharp fourth, the pivot of theoctave. The tonic 
is central, but the subdominant is ‘the real force, 
Beethoven not considering it a seventh from the 
dominant, but the rising up of the previous key. 
This at once changes the inside of the lower third 
of his hexachord, and the outside of the upper third. 
Further, he used two minor modes within his octave, 
for what is called the sextilian relation. In his 
major key he had the ordinary inverse, and also the 
transposed reverse from the major third of the 
tonic. This latter scale, the great favourite of 
Handel, Beethoven is constantly using in his later 
compositions. His chromatics were the sharp first 
and second, his defiant sharp fifth, and his com- 
pound sharp sixth. The full seventh from the tonie 
was the twin to the supertonic, the subdominant of 
his fourth rising up to take him away toa deeper 
term. These tones, all systematically in accordance, 
and in perfect harmony with each other, gave him a 


tonal gamut about as wide and as powerful as Charles 
Fourrier’s celebrated table of forty-eight sounds in 
the octave, but with this difference—Fourrier’s 
catalogue of tones was melodial, whilst Beethoven's 
is hdrmonical. Possibly all that Beethoven has done 
may be accounted for on the principle of inversion 
as now considered; but then correct notation must 
be abandoned, and further all limit in departing 
from the known to the unknown. Oné absorbing 
idea, that all movement consists in the going from 
dominant to tonic, is great economy of time and 
labour, and may be co-extensive with much fluency 
and readiness. 

The rule will make a good waltz and a bright 
Offenbach refrain. But incongruous spelling of 
chords can do no good, and will never lead to true 
mastery over form. Facility and freedom from 
right formation is to be preferred to a progress 
bewildering, licentious, and illusory. There is a 
knowledge, most necessary, of the natural relations 
and different starting points of the tonal range, and 
this knowledge will give full power over all ver- 
nacular expression, and the general principles of 
working out conceptions, and the happy combination 
of all correspondencies. Beethoven in all proba- 
bility never intended to lay down any definite rules 
in the grammar of harmony, or in the methods of 
construction. The laws and truths grew up around 
him as he was evoking the good and the beautiful 
in his music. Theory in its abstract form we know 
was his detestation. He acquired all that method 
in art which was necessary to deal with ideas, and 
knowledge he knew to be power. 

Method in composition depends much upon the 
springs of action of the intellect, and the affections 
or feelings of the composer. If a composer passes 
his life solely in external phenomena he will find it 
difficult to command and express the internal. The 
laws of right action are much the same in every 
art, and perfection of human conduct in art is no 
more to be expected than it is in morals. Never- 
theless the constant keeping before the mind’s eye 
the ideas of goodness and beauty in music must 
tend to a dignified train of thought and every 
possible and advantageous exercise of all means and 
appliances. The intellect is engaged with some- 
thing beyond mere art-rules, and becomes familiar- 
ised with purposes and ends of a real higher 
development. How far the spirit of Beethoven was 
governed by the.true wsthetic we may not know: 





right rales, the power of precise expression, and the 



























but those who play, or profess to understand and 


there can be no comparison of their respective gifts : 
you cannot compare the beauty of a tree, say, with 
the beauty of a cascdde. But as regards the moral 
affections of any two men comparison may be fairly 
jnstituted. Says the Irish Builder, ‘as far as itis 
possible to institute a comparison on the score of 
public worth, Swift must always stand immeasurably 
superior to the German composer. Many celebrated 
mien as well as Swift, were apparently incapable of 
receiving musical impressions, or perhaps it would 
be nearer to the mark to say their taste for music 
was small. 
neither sing nor play upon a single musical in- 
strument, yet they can love and do love to 
hear music. . .. From a patriotic and national 
point of view, the labours of Swift may be 
alluded to; and.what do these prove? They 
prove undeniably that he worked zealously, in 
a demoralizing and corrupt age, to elevate public 
opinion and develop national industries. They 
prove, despite his private frailties, his public 
labours earned for him the gratitude of his country- 
men. They prove that he was instrumental in 
crushing insidious monopolies and monstrous job- 
‘bery that bid fair to beggar and eternally ruin the 
country beyond the power of redemption. They 
prove that, though a churchman, he did not cease 
to be a citizen and a patriot, and that it is not 
incompatible with serving God to love one’s neigh- 
bour. His sneer at Handel and the innovators f 
his day sink into utter insignificance when com- 
pared with his lifelong services. Swift must be 
judged by his labours, and in connection with the 


There are many persons who can 


spirit of the times in which he lived, and not 
otherwise.” Then, going on to speak of the 
crowning charity of Swift’s life, the foundation of 
St. Patrick’s Hospital, the Builder casts disparage- 
ment upon the charitable deeds of musicians, by 
contrast. ‘There are well-known instances of 
great musical composers who have visited and 
lived in this city, as well as in the sister kingdom, 
whose selfishness and greed amounted to some- 
thing quite abnormal. How many of our great 
musical composers have founded asylums for the 
refuge of the poorer members of their profession? 
The public have heaped favours on several, and 
subscribed capital to found institutions in their 
name ; but it is singular, and we regret to write it, 
our rich musicians have, as a whole, done com- 
paratively little for the relief of their brethren, or 
public charities at large.” 
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To the foregoing pronunciamiento (we can only 
summarise a long article) Sir Robert Stewart re- 
plied by defending his judgment of Swift in the 
first place, and by contesting Swift’s superiority to 
Handel on the score of benevolence, in the second. 
We quote his remarks on both heads. 

It was Swift’s way to scoff at musicians: thus 
we find him ridiculing his organist Rosingrave in 
what, by a ludicrous misuse of the term (which, 
of course, he did not really understand), he called 
“his cromatics.” He coarsely stigmatised the Bull’s 
Head Society as ‘‘a club of fiddlers in Fishambie- 
street,” and forbid his choir (who, to their honour, 
seem to have disregarded his tyrannical prohibition) 
from assisting them; and so I was justified in 
pointing out the folly of this assumed contempt for 
what this man could not really understand. Of 
this, too every one was then perfectly aware; for do 
you not remember the lines— 


“ Great Dean of St. Patrick’s, how came it to pass 

That you, who know music no more than an ass,” &c.? 
I am ready to admit the existence of a sort of 
contemptuous patriotism on the part of Swift to- 
wards Ireland, whose inhabitants he styled “ this 
wretched people”; but I am not quite so disposed 
to insist on bis Irishism as you seem to be. Even 
admitting that the wit first saw the light in Hoey’s 
Court (and you know that Leicester has also claimed 
him), he was English by descent on both sides, and 
would often exclaim, ‘‘ I am not of this vile country! 
Iam an Englishman!’ A sour, disappointed man 
he was, and always looked upon even his most 
valuable Irish preferment, the Deanery of St. 
Patrick’s, as at best but a genteel banishment from 
his beloved England, and those literary and political 
coteries to which he affected to belong. I do not 
wish to depreciate his gift of « lunatic asylum to the 
country— 


‘To show by one satiric touch, 
No nation wanted it so much!” 


But I cannot agree in your estimate of the relative 
value of Handel's and Swift’s contributions towards 
the alleviation of human misery. It is admitted 
that, during his lifetime, Handel's generosity and 
charity to the sick and needy were incessant ; even 
when almost ruined, we find him giving performances 


for these objects. And Iam sure I need not remind 
you of his liberality to ‘‘ the Foundling Hospital,” of 
which he was, in gratitude for his donations, made 
& governor. 


Sir Robert then furnishes figures to show that be- 
tween 1749 and 1777 Handel contributed through 
the “ Messiah” to that Hospital no less than 
£10,299, and that in 1784 £6000 was paid to the 
Royal Society of Musicians, profits of the com- 
memoration festival at the Abbey. Sir Robert then 
attacks Swift’s claim to exemption from the charge 
of heartlessness. He instances his behaviour to 
Stella, Vanessa, and Serina, and asserts that surely 
this man was heartless. ‘‘ Did you ever read the 
correspondence of Swift and Stella? The grossness 
of this (including the lady’s bon mots).is surely far 
more than the manners of the day, coarse as they 
were, can account for. That Swift was a mystery, 
I agree with you; he was verging on madness more 
than once during his life, and had frequently ex- 
pressed a dread lest he should, like some tree, ‘ die 
at the top’—a fate which overtook him after all.” 
Finally Sir Robert Stewart challenges the Irish 
Builder's statement about the grasping musicians 
who get wealthy and forget the claims of charity. 


Pray, who are the musical composers who have 
lived in Dublin who were selfish or greedy of gain, 
or wealthy at all? Musical creative art is wretchedly 
paid; it is quite notorious that no Irish musician 
has ever amassed even moderate riches, not to say 
a fortune,—in fact, to feed and educate their children 
is quite as much as any of them can do. I will 
name four composers, all eminent and well-conducted 
men—Stevenson, Smith, Blewitt, and Logier. Which 
of them left any money behind him? You say ‘‘ the 
public have heaped favours on several, and sub- 
scribed capital to found institutions in their name.” 
Pardon me for asking you to state your facts. I 
know of nothing answering fo your description. The 
Dublin public is notoriously parsimonious with re- 
spect to music; they rush to the cathedrals, indeed, 
to hear gratis the works of Handel, but hundreds of 
them allow the plate to pass by with @ nod, and 
those who do contribute give shamefully grudgingly. 
I appeal to the heads of our cathedrals for the veri- 
fication of my assertion. Yet the same public that 
throngs St. Patrick's in crowds would not pay the 
one shilling admission to hear Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah,” 
admirably performed as it was last winter at the 
Exhibition Palace by a chorus of 300, a good band, 
and all the best solo vocalists of Dublin. What does 


the public subscribe to maintain our only musical 








institution—the Academy of Music? Literally, no- 
thing! You have charged the Dublin musicians 
with being greedy of gain and selfish. I appeal to 
facts. For myself, the very first concerts I directed 
were for the famine of 1847; all the oratorios in 
Christ’s Church, given year after year for the parish 
schools; the last concert given for Mercer’s Hospital 
(when Jenny Lind sang) ;—for all these I played 
and conducted gratis, nor were my exertions con- 
fined to the mere performances (as thoughtless 
people imagine), but necessitated the previous labour 
of days and weeks. My musical brethren, too, have 
nearly rlways assisted gratis on these occasions. 

Here the professor has the journalist on the hip, 
and the latter, in his reply, can only escape in a 
haze of vague generalities. He did not allude to 
Irish resident musicians as rich and close-fisted ; 
he applied his observations “to a large body of 
practitioners connected with the musical world who 
from time to time visited and temporarily resided in 
this country, and whose honours and _ successes 
appertained to England and to the Continent as 
well.” He ‘meant to include the speculative 
musicians, the practical theorists, and the per- 
formers, vocal and instrumental, of both sexes. 
Taking this large class, and writing them down as 
the representatives of the musical world, we again 
assert that their benevolence as a whole has been 
small, and that musicians in general have been no 
better than they should, and in a great many 
instances not half as charitable as they ought to be.” 

This is very fine. It is not individuals who are 
faulty, but just people in general. ‘ Give instances,” 
cries Sir Robert. ‘* Well,” responds the other, ‘the 
instances are abroad and are all about other places, 
you know; they can’t be named, but they exist no 
doubt; and they belong to that class of people who 
are certainly not as charitable as they might be.” 
The Builder is equally errant from the point at issue 
when, abandoning Swift after a general defence, it 
goes on to depreciate the character of musicians asa 
body. 

The history of the Italian opera, and the profes- 

sional career of German and Italian musicians, ay, 
and English ones too, in Great Britain, for the last 
forty years, furnishes some sad chapters of musical 
history. We do not care to rend the partial veil 
that covers fierce rivalries, inordinate greeds, selfish 
interests, cold-heartedness, mean expedients, broken 
contracts, squabbles between managers and musicians, 
libels and litigations, and a thousand and one other 
matters that do not go to prove that the representa- 
tives of music, vocal or instrumental, were burthened 
with much Christian feeling, or were disposed to 
respond to the call of Charity in general, or sympathy 
with their professional brethren in particular. 
All this is true to some extent of musicians; but it 
is no less true of literary men, of lawyers, merchants, 
artists, butchers, bakers—of all workers in a fierce 
competition whenever they come in contact with 
keen men of the world. Is rivalry, are broken con- 
tracts, are libels and lawsuits confined to the 
working world of the musical art? Are they 
commoner among musicians than in the mercantile 
world, or the financial world? The daily records 
supply the answer, No. Professional squabbles rarely 
come to a head: when they do, curious society is all 
agape, expecting piquant revelations. But the 
countless swindles and frauds of commerce, the 
broken trust and the close shaving of the counting- 
houses and the wholesale stores are passed by 
unheeded in the columns of the press, as too common 
and technical and dull. As for the charge that 
musicians are cold-hearted towards distress, that is 
certainly not true. They have their faults—faults 
of their class. They are often narrow-minded, often 
conceited about their own ability, and disposed to 
underrate their brother. But if that brother wants 
a five pound note, they would go to any trouble to 
get it, if they cannot give it him themselves. No 
worker sacrifices so much of that time which is 
money as the working musician. He, like the stage- 
player, has always his hand in his pocket, or in his 
time-table, which is the same thing. We do not 
apologise for the petty faults of the musical profes- 
sion, which often enough deserves castigation. But 
to say that itis uncharitable; that it makes large 
sums and sticks to them; that it is deaf to the cry 
of want, and heeds not the poor: all these assertions 
are preposterous; and in the confutation of them 
Sir Robert Stewart is unmistakeably in the right. 


HANDEL FESTIVAL. 

That great interest is maintained by the public in 
the musical celebrations that are now held trien- 
nially at the Crystal Palace is sufficiently evidenced 
by the very numerous applications for seats that are 
duily made at the offices at the Crystal Palace and 
at Exeter Hall for the next Festival to be held in 
June next. The necessarily gigantic preparations 
are now in active progress, the organization of the 
several branches being from long experience tolerably 
perfect. The whole of the musical arrangements 
are carried out under the eflicient direction of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society. The provincial chorus 
will be well represented, contingents being supplied, 
in many cases in large numbers, from nearly all the 
cathedral cities and other large towns in the country, 
while the London contingent, which has from the 
first been kept together, with occasional reinforce- 
ments, will shortly commence special practice at 
Exeter Hall. The principal instrumentalists of the 
Opera Houses and of the Musical Societies of London 
have been engaged, and when it’ is added that the 
whole musical force of 4000 performers is under the 
direction of Sir Michael Costa, who personally devotes 
considerable energy to the task, it will be seen that 
no pains are spared to render the Festival, at least 
musically, a success. Besides the preliminary per- 
formances of 1857 and 1858, these great Festivals 
have been held triennially since 1859, the centenary 
anniversary of the death of Handel. 








THE LATE MR. T. HEWLETT. 





[The following notice of this gentleman is abridged 
from a paper in the Scottish Guardian, contri- 
buted by “ H. 8. 0.”:— 

It is sad to record the early and almost sudden 
death of Mr. T. Hewlett, which occurred, from a 
malignant attack of typhoid fever, on Friday, April 
10th, in the thirtieth year of his'age. Since his 
residence in Edinburgh, which commenced some 
eight years ago, Mr. Hewlett had gradually taken a 
position amongst our foremost musicians. Born, 
we believe, at Oxford, he took advantage of the 
opportunity afforded by that time-honoured Uni- 
versity of a degree in the art and science for which 
he showed so decided a taste, passing in his 21st 
year the examination for Bachelor in Music with 
such credit as to be specially remembered some years 
later by the Professor, Sir Frederick A. Gore-Ouseley, 
Bart. Mr. Hewlett went to Scotland as private 
organist to the Duke of Buccleuch, on the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Edwards to Rugby School; and held 
this post, as well as that of organist of St. Peter's 
Church, for some years. Resigning these offices, he 
subsequently became organist of St. Mary’s; Roman 
Catholic Church, Broughton Street, and latterly he 
held a similar appointment at the parish church, New- 
ington. He was also organist to the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, and to the Choral Union, and discharged 
both offices with ability, showing tact and skill in 
handling the unmanageable and badly-constructed 
organ in the Music Hall; the clumsy and old- 
fashioned mechanism of which instrument is, in 
these days of enlightenment in organ-building, a dis- 
eredit to the proprietors of the hall as well as to the 
city. 

Mr. Hewlett was theoretically and practically an 
artist, and possessed much taste, not only as a com- 
poser for his grand instrument, but for that grander 
and more developed ‘instrument,’ the orchestra. 
For he showed decided skill in the delicate and subtle 
art of modern orchestration; and his knowledge of 
instruments, and his fluency and facility in writing 
for them, were alike conspicuous. His scoring may 
exhibit a predilection for the modern Italian and 
French masters rather than for the great Germans of 
this century ; but if so, it proves, at all events, that 
he admired the best points in the former, and that 
he appreciated, as some others have lately missed, 
the refinement and delicacy of taste, especially in 
the use of the wind instruments, shown by such 
composers as Rossini, Donizetti, and even Verdi, or 
by Auber, Berlioz, and Gounod. Educated in the 
centre of Anglican Church music, the few ecclesi- 
astical works left by Mr. Hewlett could hardly fail 
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to bear the impress of that pure and noble school, 
the great ‘‘ national music” of England; and it is to 
be hoped that his friends may unite in carrying out 
his desire of publishing his most important work, a 
Mass in full score. Edinburgh and Scotland have 
sustained a sad loss by the early removal of this 
talented young English musician, and neither the 
country nor the capital can afford to lose many 
such, 





RICHARD WAGNER AND HIS WORKS. 

Mr. F. C. Bowman contributes the following 
article to the New York Sun, on the eve of the first 
performance of ‘“‘ Lohengrin,” at the Academy of 
Music, NewYork :— 

The fighting spirit never burnt with a stronger 
flame in any man’s breast than in Wagner’s. He 
was born to antagonism. If nature had not inclined 
him to music he would certainly have been an up- 
rooter of the established order of things in some 
other direction. As it was he managed to find time 
to devote a few spare moments to politics in 1848, 
and was so conspicuons a revolutionist that he was 
banished, and lived in exile in Switzerland for years. 
He was born in 1813, and is now consequently sixty- 
one years old. But his restless and indomitable 
spirit is not altered, and not even in his fervent 
youth did he ever conceive a greater undertaking 
than the one that he now has in hand at Baireuth, 
and is persisting in with such ardent courage, that 
of building a magnificent theatre, to be wholly 
dedicated to the exposition of his most advanced 
theories on musical art. 

Wagner's life has been one of conflict, and ap- 
parently his highest pleasure has been had in 
intellectual warfare, for he has constantly sought it, 
and goaded his opponents into fresh hostility when 
it languished by means of one of his pamphlets. 

In ono of the many autobiographical sketches with 
which his works abound, he tells a story that is 
curiously illustrative of his own character. A fairy 
once offered to endow the new-born son of a king 
with the spirit of discontent with the actual and of 
passionate pursuit of the new. The conservative 
monarch very naturally declined any such dangerous 
heritage for his offspring. ‘ This fairy,” says Wag- 
ner, ‘comes to all of us at our birth, and we might all 
become geniuses if she were not repulsed by what is 
called education. She glided into my cradle and 
bestowed on me the gift that never left me, and 
which in complete independence has made me always 
my own teacher, directing me in life and art. 
Behold in that consists all genius.” 

This is a formula of genius as simple as it is 
startling, and much more applicable to Robespierre 
and Danton, than to Shakespeare or Milton. 

Wagner was born in Leipsic, in 1813. His father 
having died when he was a child, he had no guiding 
hand, but studied when and how he chose. He was 
a great reader, and filled his mind with Greek poetry 
and the fables of Scandinavian mythology. So 
deep an impression did these myths make on his 
imagination that they constituted thereafter a part 
of his life, and he has founded most of his operas 
upon them, * Tannhéiuser,” ‘* Tristan und Isolde,” 
“* Lohengrin,” ‘Das Rheingold,” * Die Walkiire,” 
and ‘ Siegfried,” are all outgrowths of this poetic 
legendary history. 

When he was fifteen, Wagner first heard a sym- 
phony of Beethoven. It stirred his intense nature 
so deeply that he at once set himself to the study of 
music, and this he pursued with such fidelity and 
earnestness that in a few years he had mastered all 
its forms. At twenty-three he became chief of or- 
chestra at the little theatre of Riga, on the Baltic. 
The sphere was too narrow for the man who had al- 
ready composed a great part of ‘* Rienzi,” and sought 
a stage on which to produce it. His mind turned to 
Paris with its magnificent opportunities for operatic 
representations, and he determined to go there and 
make his career. This was characteristic of the man. 
His courage amounted to folly. He was poor, he had 
no reputation, he knew no French, he had no friends, 
and he conceived the idea of going to Paris, where 
even a native can get a hearing only after years and 


years of miserable waiting and rebuffs. But with 





the unbounded confidence inspired by self-reliance 
and self-esteem he thought to gain for himself a 
standing in the most difficult of places in the world 
of art. This was a sublime vanity, and of the kind 
that will not be put down, and which finally forces 
people to give way to its indomitable persistence, as 
it has in Wagner's case, for the whole world is 
giving him a hearing, France and Italy included, 
though the mass of mankind detest his works, and 
the critics everywhere have cried out against them. 
“You may howl and gnash your teeth,” says Wagner, 
‘but hear me you shall, and I will write the most 
discordant music that ever was scored, and yet you 
shall hear it; and I will write a trilogy that shall be 
called the Nibelungen Lied, and that shall take 
three days to perform, and which shall be full of my 
most monstrous inventions, and it shall be per- 
formed not in any central city, but in a remote 
country village, and that also you shall come to hear.” 
And all this the world does, though it hates the man 
who commandsit. To such extent will unparalleled 
audacity, self-confidence, and self-esteem carry their 
possessor. But at first the world turned its coldest 
shoulder on the composer. It starved poor Wagner. 
He came down from his high idea of having ‘‘ Rienzi” 
brought out at the Grand Opera, and arranged French 
opera airs for the cornet-a-piston, for bread and 
butter’s sake. This was a bitter cup of humiliation, 
and he found after drinking it to the dregs that 
nothing was to be gained in Paris, and so went 
back to Dresden, where in 1842 his *‘ Rienzi” was 
brought out. From this point his career begins. He 
had at last obtained a hearing. After ‘* Rienzi” 
came the “ Flying Dutchman.” Then * Tannhiiuser,” 
then ‘‘ Lohengrin,” performed for the first time at 
Weimar, on the 28th of August, 1850, under the 
direction of Franz Liszt, and so on to the later works, 
the three operas founded on the Nibelungen Lied, 
brought out under the friendly auspices of the King 
of Bavaria, who has divided his time pretty evenly 
between Wagner and his subjects during the past 
ten years, and in which the composer has given the 
freest and fullest expression to all his musical 
theories. 





SCOTLAND. 
Epixsunen, April 22nd. 

On Thursday last Mr. Ernst Pauer delivered a 
lecture at the Queen’s Rooms, Glasgow, toa large 
and appreciative audience. The subject of the 
lecture was ‘‘ Dance Music,” and it was handled with 
his usual felicity of treatment and illustration. 
The lecture divided itself into two parts, the first 
dealing generally with the older forms of dance 
music, as formed in the suites of Bach and Handel, 
and elsewhere; the second treating of the national 
dances of the various European nations. Heremarked 
that the dance tunes which generally go to form the 
suite are allemande, the courante, the bourrée, the 
gavotte, the sarabande, the gigue, and sometimes, 
though rarely, the minuet. In the five first Bach 
was superior to Handel, but Handel excelled Bach 
in gigue writing. He touched on the resemblance 
between the gavotte and the bourrée, remarking that 
the difference between them was that the gavotte 
began with the unaccented part, the bourr¢e with the 
accented part of the bar. With regard to the sara- 
bande, whose sober and measured character differs 
so much from that of its confréres in the suite, he 
mentioned that its cradle was Spain where it had 
been one of the lightest of castanet dances, but that 
it was afterwards transplanted to Italy, where it 
amended its ways and assumed its distinctive, grave, 
and stately demeanour. The minuet was bred 
and nurtured among the old chateaux of Poitou, 
Minuet music was originally played on two in- 
struments alone, and the passage in which a third 
joined in was called the ‘trio.’ He compared 
the chaconne to the passacaglio, their distinguishing 
feature being that the air is assigned to the bass, 
while the treble consists of a running accom- 
paniment of variations called ‘couplets.’ Mr, 
Pauer also alluded to other obsolete dances, and 
amongst others, to the pavana (from the Italian 
pavone, “a peacock,”), so called because the ladies 





who took part in it described large circles with their 





trains till their dress spread ont on the floor like 
the tail of a peacock. We think the name, pavana, 
should not be suffered to become obsolete, as even 
nowadays there are some dances to which it might 
not be wholly inapplicable. In relation to national 
dances, the lecturer noticed that the greatest variety 
was to be found in Italy and Spain, while Germany, 
surprisingly enough was comparatively barren in 
this branch of the musical art. The principal, in 
fact almost the only national German dance is the 
waltz. The old form of the waltz, Mr. Pauer ro- 
marked, was quite different to the form we are 
familiar with, the tempo being a great deal slower, 
but at the same time admitting of the most per. 
plexing alternations from Adagio to Allegro. This 
he illustrated by playing Lanner’s “ Heimweih,” a 
Tyrolese waltz, and six slow waltzes by Schubert. 
The transition to the modern waltz was effected by 
Weber in his ‘Invitation A la Valse.” Of this 
popular piece Mr. Pauer gave a very pretty and 
fanciful description. In the andante at the be- 
ginning, said he, we have the introduction of the 
gentleman to the lady, the little bit of sentimental 
talk, the invitation to dance, and the bashful con- 
sent. Then the waltz strikes up, and off they staxt 
into the whirl of the dance. By and by their ardour 
is toned down into a delicious, dreamy rocking— 
wiegend is the tempo mark—and you hear them 
whispering. Little by little they glide into a regular 
dialogue :— 
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says the gentleman, and 
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rejoins the lady. Then the gentleman, grown a little 
bolder, ventures on 


See aera ee 


and the lady simpers 
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And so they go on in their dialogue till they are 
interrupted by the heavy father, who is about to 
stop their dancing altogether, when they dash off 
into the waltz again and never cease till the music 
itself comes to an end, when with a sentimental 
leave-taking they bid one another farewell. In 
speaking of English and Scotch dances Mr. Pauer 
fell foul of our reels and hornpipes, particularly 
inveighing against what he termed the ‘ barbarous 
bass.” Italy possessed two principal kinds of 
dances, the tarantella and monferina. As an 
illustration of the tarantella, Mr. Pauer played 
Auber’s tarantella in “ Masaniello.” But Spain 
was, par excellence, the country of thedance. The 
seguidilla,. the bolero, and the fandango enjoy a 
reputation not limited to Spain alone. The segui- 
dilla has a quicker step than the bolero, and may 
be danced by any number of couples, while the 


bolero and the fandango are more exclusive and. 


only admit of two dancers at once. The French, 
agreeably to their reputation, are more learned in 
the lore and traditions of dancing than any other 
nation, but they do not appear to possess the 
originality and invention of the Spaniards. ‘Fo the 
Bohemians is to be accredited the polka, which 
however was not invented till 1830, and to Poland 
of course the Polonaise and the Cracovienne. 

On Friday evening Mr. Pauer lectured in the 
Freemason’s Hall, "Edinburgh, on the subject, 
“Instrumental Music.” Instrumental music, he 
said, had no independent existence before 1500, 
instruments being merely used as subordinate 
accompaniments to the voice. This separation of 
the instrumental from the vocal was due to 
Carissimi in the first instance, but it was not till 
the time of Corelli that instrumental music took up 
a ground of itsown. Of the old forms of instru- 
mental music he mentioned the tocecata—which 
subsequently passed into the capriccio—the ricercata, 
and the fugue. After dwelling on the importance 
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of the fugue—in illustration of which he gave two 
of Bach’s—he remarked that Rossini and Meyerbeer 
were the only two composers of note who had not 
been masters in the art of fugue writing. Modern 
instrumental music, he went on to say, is divisible 
into two parts, cyclical and single, understanding 
by cyclical that which contains a series of move- 
ments. Of these two divisions the cyclical is the 
most important, and of the members of the cyclical 
family the Sonata is the principal. The modern 
sonata owes its origin to Emanuel Bach, and, pass- 
ing through Haydn and Mozart, reaches its perfec- 
tion under Beethoven. As an illustration of the 
sonata Mr. Pauer played Beethoven’s Sonata in A, 
Op. 2, No. 2. The symphony originated in the 
string quartet, and the union of the symphony and 
sonata produced the concerto. Of the single forms 
he mentioned the capriccio—which he remarked 
was almost the invention of Mendelssohn—the 
Scherzo, the Etude, the Impromptu, and the Inter- 
mezzo. Schumann’s Blumenstiick, Novelette, No. 
7,and Hunting Song, exquisitely rendered by Mr. 
Pauer, brought this very enjoyable lecture to a con- 
clusion. 

On Saturday Mr. Pauer lectured here on Dance 
Music—the substance of his lecture being the same 
as that delivered at Glasgow on Thursday, an 
additional item in his illustrations being the per- 
formance of two of Brahms’ ‘‘ Selections of Hungarian 
Dance Music’ arranged as a pianoforte duet, by Mr. 
Pauer and Mr. Lichtenstein. In another part of our 
paper we mention the death of Mr. Hewlett. The 
musical world has sustained another loss in the 
death of Mr. Driggs, an amateur tenor of the 
highest order and a thorough musician besides. 
Mr. Driggs was well known to the musical 
circles of Edinburgh and Glasgow, and many, besides 
those who were personally acquainted with him and 
knew from experience how genial and frank was his 
character, will hear of his death with sorrow and 
will deplore his loss. 








FRANCE. 





Panis, April 22nd. 

“ La Belle Bourbonnaise,” the successor of * Fille 
Angot” at the Folies Dramatiques, is uninteresting, 
as I mentioned a week ago. The composer is Coedés, 
anovice. Itisa misfortune for him that the libretto 
given him to set is founded upon an incident which 
' is not likely to interest the general public. Accord- 
ing to the authors of the libretto, M. de Choiseul, 
jealous of Du Barry’s influence over the King, takes 
advantage of her likeness to a woman known as La 
Belle Bourbonnaise, in order to bring discredit upon 
her. Du Barry, however, suborns the girl to play 
her part at Court, while she, donning the dress of the 
paysanne, passes the time with the King. In the 
course of her adventures the Countess discovers a 
plot formed against her, and she, of course, ends by 
sending her enemies to prison, and giving a re- 
spectable dowry to the girl who has aided her. It 
would be absurd to complain of the improbabilities 
of the plot of an opéra comique, although to suppose 
that the King would not recognise his mistress dur- 
ing an interval of twenty-four hours simply because 
she put on a peasant’s dress taxes one’s powers of 
credulity somewhat too severely. But the audi- 
ence may be readily pardoned if they fail to under- 
stand what character is for the moment before them. 
For the same actress not only personates the Du 
Barry and the Belle Bourbonnaise, but she also re- 
presents the lady when disguised as the peasant, and 
the peasant when disguised as the lady. Thus 
Malle. Desclauzas comes on in the second act as Du 
Barry, then as Manon, and afterwards as Manon in 
Du Barry’s costume, all within the space of half an 
hour. Moreover, there is not only areal Belle Bour- 
bonnaise, who assumes to be the Countess, but there 
is likewise a false Bourbonnaise who also pretends 
tobe Du Barry. Nothing but a story of the most 
absorbing interest, or such art as Scribe possessed, 
could excuse an imbroglio of this nature. Unfortu- 
nately, there is not one character in the piece in whom 
the audience can feel the slightest interest. Desclau- 
zas sings and acts with spirit, and Milher exhibits as 
much of his admirable talent as he can show in the 


outline of character, while Sainte-Foy seems to have 
left behind him at the Opéra Comique, whence he 
has just migrated, all the fun that we all used to 
laugh at so heartily. The music is bright, full of 
facile melody, and written with musician-like skill. 
But it has the questionable recommendation, or the 
doubtful disadvantage, of being too good for the 
executants, the theatre, and the libretto. 

““ Le Cousin Pons,” a five-act comedy by M. de 
Launay, has been brought out at the Théatre Cluny. 
It is derived from Balzac’s novel of the same name. 
With all his wonderful penetration, and a certain 
weird melodramatic light which his books possess, 
Balzac had not the real theatrical sympathy; and 
none of his plays have taken firm hold of the public 
except “ Mercadet.”. This play of ‘* Cousin Pons” 
however, has been cleverly prepared out of the 
materials of the novel. M. de Launay has in all 
probability succeeded better with it than Balzac him- 
self would. It is capitally acted: Charley being the 
prominent representative. His delineation of the 
strange old musiciar’ is most powerful and striking. 
Mesdames Moina, Clément, and Bevery, and Fleury, 
Guy and Ariste also do well. 

Among the. novelties in the theatres are a new 
drama by the authors of the ‘ Z'wo Orphans,” to 
succeed the fairy spectacle ‘‘ Le Pied de Mouton,” at 
the Porte St. Martin; a three-act opera-bouffe, with 
Debillemont’s music to Clairville and Marot’s words, 
to begin the autumn season at the Chateau d’Eau ; 
a two-scene trifle by M. Legouvé, acted in private 
at his house by professionals to test its qualities. 
M. Lecocq’s new opera-bouffe, which has had such 
great success at Brussels, has been acquired by the 
Renaissance, where it will be produced in November 
next, with a company exclusively Parisian. We are 
constantly hearing a great deal about distress in 
Paris, and no doubt there isa great deal of distress ; 
but, as I have before observed, if people can’t afford 





to pay for the necessaries of life, they have plenty 
of money to spend on their amusements. The 
Evenément quotes a curious return showing the 
receipts of Parisian theatres for 1869 and 1873 :— 


1869. 18738. 
Comédie Frangaise.. 995,000f. .. 1,860,000f. 
eer 288,000 .. 882,000 
Varibtés ..cccccs 810,000 .. 1,027,000 
Palais Royal ...... 752,000 .. 980,000 
Vaudeville ........ 456,000 .. 624,000 
Chatelet .......c00. 599,000 .. 941,000 
Opben. ..cccers «++» 1,639,000 .. 1,758,000 


So that you see at the acme of the Empire, people 
did not spend so much money on their playgoing as 
now after a ruinous war, a collapse, a rebellion and 
a political condition in which the unforeseenis the 
most probable. s 





LAW AND POLICE CASES. 





IN RE HB. M. DISTIN. 

Tho debtor, formerly carrying on business in 
Great Newport-street as a musical instrument 
maker, fileda petition for liquidation in March, 1871, 
and at the first meeting he proposed to pay a com- 
position of 5s. in the pound to his creditors in 
satisfaction of their claims, which they accepted, and 
a resolution to that effect was afterwards duly con- 
firmed and registered. A sum of money was then 
handed to the solicitor having the conduct of the 
proceedings for the purpose of paying the composi- 
tion, but it had recently been discovered that some 
of the creditors had never received the amount. The 
debtor deposed that the non-payment of the composi- 
tion had been very prejudicial to him in his 
business, and application had been made to the soli- 
citor for a statement of accounts, but without 
success. 

Upon the application of Mr. Wickens, His Honour, 
with a view to an order of payment being made of 
the amounts in the hands of the solicitor, directed 
him to file within ten days an account of the sums 
which he had received and paid. 





Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
WITH THE CANTICLES, &., AND ATHANASIAN CREED, 
By C.. EDWIN WILLING. 


Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—Ist. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly, The 


exigencies of vocalisation. 


* .* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s.; by Post, 2s, 8d. 


In this Edition the Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience 
of 4nding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street,{Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE 


HOME!” 


Extracted from “* The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tue Worps sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music sy C. E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 





London; ¢, T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


384 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years Sysiem. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
€4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£5 189. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


\ In Rosewood or Walnut. 





50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
45 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


2 


) 50 GUINEAS 
/ THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


' Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
' width, 44 ft. 


£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
| hitherto made, 





. 90 GUENEAS. 

SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 

; In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 

I £9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “* Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 


110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 74 ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


wr 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 

201 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





OE Gnucceuduea bo suabeed en 12 Guineas 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 


nut, or Mahogany .......... 15 i 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
DEIN. Esa sabecvensieiagss 18 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 22 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 ” 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 


Rosewood or Walnut........ 85 ae 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo) ..cccccccecccses 88 ~ 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 

handsome Case in Black Wal- 

nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 

OXHEA) crcceccccovecccess o- 40 % 
'7.--Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 

some panelled Black Walnut 

5 ee Pt nn rd re 50 Pm 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 

Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 

Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 

finish) ...cccsvcesecccccecs 60 ra 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 

some panelled Resonant Case 

in Black Walnut 


9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 40 a 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 45 - 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 a 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 ss 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 = 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 _ 


9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 ws 
10.—Thirteen Stops, Full Organ and 
Oe COUN 65 kn othbeeodrens 85 
11.—Ten Stops, 23 Octaves German 
Pedals, Foot and Hand Blowers 
and Foot Swell .......... -- 100 on 
2.—TIwo Manuals, Thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
and Hand Blower .......... 110 ss 
13.—Two Manuals, Fourteen Stops, 
Pedals, Foot Swell and Hand 
BOWOR 0 0 0:0 0500 609990008068 125%0150,, 
Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
*,” Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.,, 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 48, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 


Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 








HARMONIUMS, 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No, 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £7 7s, 
MAHOGANY, £8 8s. 
Five Octaves. 

No. 3. 

IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £9 Qs, 
MAHOGANY, £10 10s. 
One Stop. 

Expression and Wind Regulator, 


No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £183 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 


* Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 

And Wind Regulator. 


No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Hight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglias. 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais, 
Forté. sion. Bourdon, 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 
No, 7. 


OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £42, 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion, 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 

WALNUT, £50. 

Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 


WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 


Tremolo, Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson, 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine, 

With Kne® Action, 

No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 


Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux, Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté, 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 


HARMONIUM ROOMS 





BELFAST 


199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 
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J, B. CRAMER & CO.’S NEW SONGS. 


BY ARTHUR 8S. SULLIVAN. 





ee I a, icity icxsenen alaeasbeateseus 
Sweet GVEAMEP.....cocccpecceccccceccccccccsseevcccccs 
BOS TE OF FID oo 8 i560: 65 0b 06 6a Oposnieciceceeees 
Gumevere ! (Sung by Malle, Titiens), in C and E flat .... 
Tino RG GO oe 0.0.65 05 60:06 20880000 c0c0c0 00 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) .,.. 

a IR ins cadecapncssitvenve 


7 23 
-~_- > > - oe eP 
cooooo o* 





BY LOUISA GRAY. 


My White TOs .. 4... secesecsccccccccercccccncecececece 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In E flat & G.. 
Under the cliffs, Ballad. (Temor) ........c0..00cecees 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) ........ +6 
My old love, “‘Remembrance” ...... 405000500 ee ce sees 


re > > 
ooooco o 





BY O. BARRI. 


Happy voices 
Tove Toltem (TR) o0.00.ccrcsseccccecccccs cess cccccccece 
Alone for ever. In D and F, (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 
’ The Fairy answer 


TOUTS GUEEB POM oo o0.0e ce cece cvsencevcccccccesesesees © 


'ececoscoc 





BY MISS PHILP. 
The hidden Chord ......cccccccscceceescesscccccccvece 
The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme, Rudersdorff), 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) ........seseeseees 
REStOred oo srscsrevevereesveneveveres 


. 
~~ > 
oococ co 





BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 





Words, Val WOrds. . 00 00000 0000s cccesceccccecees secs 
The sea SwallOWS.. 2.0.0.0 ceeeeseees 


g 
Ss 
7a 
~- 


The Chalen, tn BM Bat amd G., cscicccecoreccccsetccese 
Thoughts !...0.ccccececccccccccsccccce 
Spirjt LOVE ....ceceeeeeeeeeees 
ee 

TRG TANG nc nc K0h0'n0'00'4 0:06:05 0h is ba 200005 00 s000 sacs 
riendS .......+..+++.Dedicated to Mdme, Bodda-Pyne 
Clear the Way ...c..cosccccccesece 


ocoocoooocoooo oS 


° a 
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BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) sccosceeeccscnes & 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Malle. Drasdil) ..........0. 4 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 


I once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) ....cccesssesssseesssccsseee 4 0 


0 
0 





BY THE COUNTESS OF CHARLEMONT. 


ER PUUNE GUD 60s ccccccccereccescescvecsscsccscceten @ © 
III 5 0:00-45.00.00:40 00.06: 60 00 cc0nceeenn de seenee ct 


So 





BY HENRY SMART. 





The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) .........0.0000. 3 0 
Queen of Beauty Song. (Tenor) ..........sccecseeee 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet, (Mezzo-Soprano 


cs 
° 


and Tenor) ........+++5 teeeeeesescseee S O 
DOP GUO BiG BOP BBW 00:00 06.4000 se eves secsccccesvccesoece & 6 
I TRI. Ae) 5, cnc sd'ad Cosson pees cosgeeag nes 
ER as a oni h5kd oiins dos is tacandacs 28 

—»>——. 
LONDON: 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 
REGENT STREET, W. 
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CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—VviZ., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD., 


Second ,, Pianofortes . . by COLLARD. 
Third » WPianofortes - . by BRARD. 
Fourth ,,  Pianofortes . . by KIRKMAN. 


Fifth 1 Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 


Sixth a Harmoniums. -. by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 


THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Couuarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxmay, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





~CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cnramens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by an 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, whic 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Reagent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Srreet, City. 
J. B, CRAMER & CO., West Srrezt, & Western Roap, Briauton. 
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ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN’S 
i ORATORIO, 


“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 


PRICE, CLOTH BACK, 10s 6d. FULL BOUND IN CLOTH, 12s. 6d. 











PART THE FIRST. 


























LET US NOW GO EVEN UNTO JERUSALEM. Chorus of | BLESSED ARE THEY THAT ARE PERSECUTED. Solo(.)..) ”" » 
SidiMestt.« sv indcvedech seakeasnephahtciiierstialomens 1 3 | HE MAKETH THE SUN TO RISE. Chorus ..........-..04, } a 
THE WHOLE EARTH I8 AT REST. Chorus of Shepherds .... 0 9 | WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD. (Iv Bermany.) Introduction, &. 0 10 
IN RAMA WAS THERE A VOICE HEARD. Solo (s.) and | THE GRAVE CANNOT PRAISE THEE. Chorus ........... a 
CINE: ov ntectonncdctas biniedne kieiencencsh PRRNGs ss Oeekes 0 9 | BLESSED BE THE KINGDOM. Chorus of Disciples.......... 
I WILL POUR MY SPIRIT. Chorus...........sccecescecseces 1 9 IF THOU HAD'ST KNOWN. Solo (B.) ....0...scceeeceeceeee } ities 
DOUBTLESS THOU ART OUR FATHER. Quintet (s.s.s.1.2.).. 1 1 HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Trio (s.s.a.) and Chorus., ft 4 
PART THE SECOND. 
s. d. 8. d. 
YEA, THOUGH I WALK THROUGH THE VALLEY. Quartet THE LORD IS RISEN. Chorus (s.8.A.7.B.B.) ..sesses cba 
RA AR MY SELES An SEVER oe RAE AP OE AD 0 6 HIM HATH GOD EXALTED, Finale Chorus..........+. ee 
MEN AND BRETHREN. Chorus .......ccececcsceecesssceees 1 6 
T'he above are printed separately for the convenience of Choral Societies, in the small size, 
THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. 
8. d. s. d. 
REFRAIN THY VOICE FROM WEEPING. InA flatandG (r.) 4 0 | IF YE BE RISEN (1.).......c.ecceeeeeees arene cian 4 0 
DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM. In B and A flat (n.) .......... 4 0 HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Chamber Trio......... . 8 0 
1 WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD (c.).......cceeeeeeeeceesees 4 0 | BETHLEHEM—PASTORAL SYMPHONY. Instrumental Solo ., 3 0 
GOD SHALL WIPE AWAY ALL TEARS. InEandG (c.)...... 40 | 
Lonpon: J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
a 
‘ JACOB. 
4 
| 2 Sacred Cantata. 
7 4 
| THE WORDS COMPILED FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, BY 
1 "So 
| J. GQ. BA AU Li. 
; 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
HENRY SMART. 
; PRICE, CLOTH BACK, 6s. FULL BOUND IN CLOTH. 8s: 
Psem tht — eet eres y 
f . 8s. d s. d. 
BLESSED IS THE MAN. Chorus (5.A.7.B.) ..meseeees Eat aoe 0 10 BEHOLD HOW GOOD AND PLEASANT Chorus (Unaccompanied 0 9 
HAPPY ART THOU, O JACOB. Chorus (5.4.7.B.) .....0e0-e008. 1 38 OH, PRAISE THE LORD. Finale Chorus............ necceneeie.. Mam 
f The above pieces are published separately, for the convenience of Choral Societies. 
Ys 
f 
THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. 
8. d. s. d. 
OH THOU THAT HEAREST PRAYER. Air .........sseeee8s <$f2}x, THE GOOD SHEPHERD GIVETH HIS LIFE.........+..-.4. 3 0 
PASTORAL INTRODUCTION. Pianoforte....s+eesrseerveeeefes 2 6 %|\ BE THOU PATIENT. Aria (Contralto)........secseeeeeeeeeees 3 0 
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